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S subsequent events were 
to prove, Yolande had, 
by this one bold stroke, 
achieved the 
she had set her heart 
upon. But as yet she 
could not know that, 


the frantic terror of 

the poor mother at the 
thought that she might 
have killed her only child 
would leave an impression 
strong enough to be a sufficient 

safeguard. Indeed, she could see 
no end to the undertaking on which 
she had entered; but she was determined 
to prosecute that with unfailing patience, 
and with hope in the final result ; and also, 
perhaps, with the consciousness that this 
immediate duty absorbed her from the con- 
sideration of other problems of her life. 


\ 
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PRINCESS 


victory | 


She could not tell that | 





unbidden to the old dame’s eyes, and she had furtively to wipe them away.” 


YOLAND ES 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “WHITE 


WINGS, 


” 


But while she tried to shut up all her cares and interests within | 


this little town of Worthing—devising new amusements and oc- 


cupations, keeping her mother as much as possible in the open | 


air, and lightly putting aside the poor woman’s remorse over the 
incidents of that critical night—there came to her reminders from 
the outer and farther world. Among these was the following let- 
ter from the Master of Lynn, which she read with strangely di- 
verse emotions contending for mastery in her mind: 


“Sration Horer, Inverness, October 2. 
“My pearest YoLanpe,—It is only this morning that I have 
got your address from Allt-nam-ba; and I write at once, though 
perhaps you will not care to be bothered with much correspond- 
ence just at present. Your father has told me what has taken 
you to the south, and indeed I had guessed something of the 
kind from the note you sent me when you were leaving. I hope 


“SHANDON BELLS,” ETC. 


a quarrel which is all on one side—for I simply retire, on my part, 
and seek quiet in an Inverness hotel. of the quarrel, 
or estrangement, is that he is opposed to our marriage; and he has 
been put up to oppose it, I imagine, chiefly by my aunt, the elder 
ly and agreeable lady whom you will remember meeting at th 
Towers. 


The cause 


I think I am bound in honor to let you know this; not 
that it in the least affects you or me,as far as our marriage is 
concerned, for I am old enough to manage my own affairs: but in 
order to explain a discourtesy which may very naturally have of- 
fended your father, and also to explain why I, feeling ashamed of 


| the whole business, have rathet kept back, and so failed to thank 


you are well, and not overtroubled; and when you have time I | 


should be glad to have a line from you—though I shall not mis- 
construe your silence if you prefer to be silent. 
ably should not write to you now but that your father is leaving 
Allt-nam-ba shortly, and I suppose he will see you as soon as he 


| goes south, and I think I am bound to give you some explanation 


| 
| 


as to how matters stand, 
I have rather kept out of his way, and very likely he will be sur- 
prised that my father has never called at the lodge, or shown any 
sign of civility, and so forth. Well, the plain truth is, dear Yo- 
lande, that I have quarrelled with my father, if that can be called 


| tion; and indeed I did not anticipate that the eloquence 
In fact, I prob- | 


No doubt he will think it strange that | 


your father, as otherwise I should have done, for his kindness to 
me. Of course I knew very well, when we became engaged in 
Egypt, that my father, whose political opinions are of a fine old 
crusted order, would be rather aghast at my marrying the daughter 
of the Member for Slagpool; but I felt sure that when he saw 
you and knew you, dear Yolande, he would have no farther objec 
of my 
venerated aunt would have deprived him of the use of his senses. 
One ought not to write so of one’s parent, I know; but facts are 
facts ; and if you are driven out of your own home through the big- 
otry of an old man and the cattish temper of an old woman, and if 
you have the most angelic of sisters take to nagging at you with 
letters, and if you are forced into the sweet seclusion of a hotel 
adjoining a railway station, then the humor of the whole affair be- 
gins to be apparent, and you may be inclined to call things by their 


(Continued on page 374, 
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ROSE-TIME. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





ashes that follow a flame, 
The marbics of Greece in the pride of her story 
Survive but in ruins, a shadow, a name. 
But here are the roses that climbed o’er the palace 
Whence Cresar his sceptre stretched over the world, 
The roses that beanty enwreathed o'er the chalice 
With drops of libation to Juno impearled. 


The wind of the south that throngh Eden went straying, 
And kissed the first buds into being aud breath, 

In garden and thicket unworn it is playing, 
Though ages grown hoary have slumbered in death, 

And aye where its harp-thrills are set to the measure 
Which stirs every pulse when the minstrel is June, 

Earth turns on her pillow, and smiling for pleasure, 
She summons the roses to vary the tune, 


Oh, sweet is their blooming by chancel and altar, 
And pure is their light on the veil of the bride, 
And geutle their mission to spirits that falter 
And bow ‘neath the anguish of blessings denied. 
Oh, dear is their smile where the hectic is burning, 
And weary-lipped pain makes the sign of the cross, 
A pledge of the love which forever is yearning 
‘To ransom its own, and to purge them from dross. 


All hail to the roses by rill and by fountain, 
\ ripple, a flood-tide, a splendor of gold, 
Of crimson, of white, over valley and mountain, 
The roses, the roses, that never grow old, 
That year after year are renewing our reasons 
For trust in the goodness that will not decline, 
But onward shall lead us, and upward, through seasons 
Phat, change as they may, have an Author divine, 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Axrrep Domert’s * Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
Magazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Harper & Brorners. offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same Sor the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
Ame rican schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least siz mouths for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the re cipient for the purposes specified, 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harper & Brornxrs not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Grrvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitver, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons,.A.N.A., Su- 
pevintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
Brorurns, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
ax one page for Harver’s MaGazine of December, 
1888; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harrrr’s 
Werky, $300 ; one page Harrre’s Bazar, B200 ; 
one page Harver’s YounG Prorie, $100, 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrrr & Broraxrs 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hymns by Avrrep Doerr 
have been published. That published in 837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL. 


Harrer’s Werkty for June 9 will present the 
opening chapters of a new and beautifully illus- 
trated Serial Story, entitled 


“THIRLBY HALL,” 


by W.E. Norris, author of “ Matrimony,” “ Malle. 
De Me rsac,” “ No New Thing,” “ Heaps of Mon- 
ey,” ete, 


CIVIS ROMANUS SUM. 
A * the season of summer travel ap- 
JA proaches again, our sea-board cities are 
througed with people bound for European 
ports, their letters of credit in hand, their 
sea chairs and berth trunks bought, and 
they themselves already beginning to speak, 
all unconsciously, it may be, with the very 
slightest rising inflection in the world. But 
this rising inflection is of no avail; they may 
use it till the last trump, and all Europe will 
detect a nasal twang, be it ever so fine and 
attenuated, behind it, and all Europe will 
know them for Americans in its every gal- 
lery and in its every shop, and they will be 
robbed becanse of it, and their ready grace 
in submitting and even begging to be 








robbed will raise the price of living in ev- 
ery place throughout the civilized conti- 
nent. 

We wonder why it is that all these gay 
travellers who would see the world never 
seem to think any part of the world lies 
west of the Greenwich meridian. Is not the 
Hudson as beautiful as the Rhine, the Mis- 
sissippi as well worth the seeing as the Dan- 
ube, Niagara as Schaffhausen? Has all the 
East anything grander to offer us in natural 
scenery than the Yellowstone Park, the Col- 
orado Cafion, the Yosemite Valley, the vast 
prairies of the Southwest in blossom? Will 
not our old Southwestern cities, half Span- 
ish and half American, with all the romance 
of the conquistadores about them, and with 
ruins and decay enough to move the heart of 
every traveller, pay for the trouble of jour- 
neying their way? And is not Mexico open- 
ing upon us, and brimming over with the 
interest of a civilization older and stranger 
than anything our travellers will be likely 
to see in their limited sojourns abroad, to 
say nothing of the interest of its later eras 
of the Spanish poetry and romance? What 
a strange taste is that which, when it can 
watch the long roller of the Pacific break 
at Monterey in uttermost sea beauty, will 
prefer to behold it at Brighton or at Etre- 
tat, or which finds mofe subject of thought 
in Dryburgh or Melrose ruins than in the 
vast mysteries of Palenque or Uxmal! 

It would appear, then, as if it were not 
altogether objects of intellectual interest 
or scenes of natural beauty that people go 
away to visit and inspect, but that, aside 
from the fashion of the thing, it is the peo- 
ple abroad who constitute the points of al- 
lurement. Are they, then, such valuable and 
interesting studies ? or do they add, to any 
appreciable extent, to the traveller’s plea- 
sure or profit? We think it would hardly 
be claimed for them that they condescend 
to make themselves delightful or helpful, or 
that they treat the American traveller with 
much but lofty indifference where they can 
not turn this traveller to pecuniary account, 
although this same lofty indifference may 
have a piquant effect upon the appetite for 
their notice. Out of the hundreds of thou- 
sands sailing abroad, perhaps one hundred 
individuals are received into private houses 
on arrival, and have opportunity of know- 
ing something of the real foreign life there, 
and not the mere externals of inns and 
shops and boarding-houses alone ; and these 
may stimulate others with the hope of a cor- 
responding success. But what one marvels 
at is why this is considered a success. It 
would possibly be insulting our fellow-coun- 
trymen and women to suppose they would 
think it a privilege to know barons, princes, 
duchesses, merely as such, and with any oth- 
er sentiment than that with which they visit 
the menagerie, in mild curiosity concerning 
the inmates of the cages. They know that 
bat. very few of these dignitaries are de- 
scendants of those that won their titles by 
acts of nobility, but are for the most part 
now the descendants, here of venal factors, 
here of men whose titles displayed their 
disgrace or their mothers’ disgrace, and here 
of men who spent a fortune in getting their 
titles, and have been spending a century in 
getting used to them. 

Bat even if the society of people born 
some degrees beneath that of the holders 
of principalities and counties were more 
interesting or more inspiring than the so- 
ciety of people at home, the exceptional 
person who obtains an entrance to it is so 
rarely to be numbered among our travellers 
that in the great average he does not count 
at all; and the most that can be hoped for 
by the republican snob is to know somebody 
who knows them, and shines by their re- 
flected light, who thinks if they did not 
make the world they were yet present at its 
creation, and looks with the contempt of ig- 
norance upon everything outside the little 
circle of their movements. Is there, then, 
anything to learn of such people except the 
chronicles of the court and scandals at- 
taching to the names of families who have 
nothing to do but gratify their love of plea- 
sure their lives long? Not that there are 
not to be found abroad multitudes of people 
learned in useful and desirable knowledge ; 
but it is not they, or any of them, that at- 
tract the mass of our travellers. And if they 
did, it would be but an unprofitable sort of 
attraction, for there are just as many, and 
possibly more, people of culture, people 
whose acquaintance is every way desirable, 
close about us at home, and perfectly access- 
ible, or accessible with the same amount of 
effort, and all that would be gained in such 
regard by mingling with foreigners can be 
gained by staying at home. 

It really appears as if these travellers 
considered the fact of their being Ameri- 
cans a great drawback on their position in 
the world—the world being European opin- 
ion—instead of a great glory. It is a terri- 
bly false and foolish idea. Civis Romanus 
sum was a proud old boast. With all our 
assumption, neither Englishman, nor Pole, 





nor Hungarian, nor Frenchman, would con- 
fess to so little national feeling as some of 
our travellers betray. To our mind the 
proudest. of all boasts is that of being an 
American. An interest in Piccadilly, in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in the Grand Canal, 
in the Via Sacra, is all very well, but it 
must be only supplementary to an interest 
in that avenue at one end of which stands 
the Capitol and at the other the White 
House. Never since time began has hu- 
manity had such an opportunity of rising 
undwarfed to its full stature, of putting on 
its own crown, before which the crowns of 
individual kings and queens are but petty, 
valueless baubles, obstructions in the path 
of progress. To have more interest in these 
crowns and nobles and their surroundings 
and the life made possible by their exist- 
ence than in the uplifting of a great people 
and the formation of a great new race is 
something baser and more slavish than good 
Americans should be guilty of. Not in all 
Europe can be found any fraction of the 
culture and-intelligence to the square mile 
that can be found in New England or in 
Ohio ; not in all Europe exists a people that 
have proved themselves capable of such 
calm self-government in periods of war and 
civil commotion as the people between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seas. Such a peo- 
ple, then, is worth a summer’s study ; and to 
know the causes that operate to produce 
such results, to know the character and 
genius.of Americans themselves, to have a 
better acquaintance with the scenes along 
the lines of our continental railways, is bet- 
ter than to know the Corniche Road, the 
shops of Paris, or the purlieus of London. 





A JUNE BRIDE. 

HE June bride has determined this year to 

trust to the doctrine of chances, and to have 
a part of her wedding out-of-doors. So much 
bad weather has been doled out to us this spring 
that she reasons that a great deal of fair weather 
ought to follow, and that she can reasonably ex- 
pect a pleasant day, when skies are bright and 
grass is dry, for the great occasion of her bridal 
feast. 

At least three suburban brides have made an 
out-of-door “ programme” which sounds attract- 
ive. One of these forth-coming June weddings 
will be up on the lordly Hudson, at a rural church 
not far from a historical locality. The rector’s 
residence is near the church, with a sort of little 
garden lawn between, something like the gardens 
at Oxford; this, like them, is shadowed by lofty 
trees. It is a delightful arrangement; the little 
stone church, with its vines, and the rectory, all 
stand in one green park-like inclosure, inviting to 
all the senses. The bridal procession will form in 
the rectory, and will walk to the church in the 
following order: First, the children of the Sunday- 
school, scattering flowers; then the choir boys, 
singing. These last will stop about twenty feet 
from the church, dividing on either side, forming 
an alley for the procession. The Sunday scholars 
go into the church, and arrange themselves in the 
side aisles, having scattered their flowers even to 
the altar; on one occasion these flowers will be 
daisies. Then will come the relatives and friends 
of the young couple; then the six ushers; then the 
bridemaids, all dressed in different colors, with hats 
to match their dresses, and carrying. parasols of 
flowers of various colors ; then the bride, leaning on 
her father’s arm, and carrying a parasol of white 
flowers ; then six young married women, friends 
of the bride, in an informal group, surround the 
bride’s mother, who thus follows her daughter out 
of the house where she was bred, and watches 
her even to the altar steps. The groom and best 
man will meet the bride at the altar. The choir 
boys sing the epithalamium until the bride reach- 
es the altar. The friends who follow the bride 
take their places in the front pews, and the cer- 
emony goes on as usual. 

We have been asked by some correspondents 
if there is any change of programme at a Pres- 
byterian wedding. We know of none. The se- 
lection of the Episcopal service is now allowed 
by most clergymen of different and simpler de- 
nominations, if the young couple so elect. But 
even if the clergyman marries by the usual form 
of the Presbyterian Church, the entrance and 
exit may be the same. 

Another country wedding, at a large place in 
Orange, will have the usual ceremony at the 
church, but the wedding breakfast will be spread 
out-of-doors under the trees. At this wedding 
the English fashion of speeches will be in order. 
The bridegroom will respond for the bride, the 
best man for the bridemaids. This last speech 
is always intended to be humorous, the best man 
insisting that the time is coming when the bride- 
maids shall speak for themselves, etc. Each 
speaker must endeavor to be easy and funny, and 
not to destroy the peace of mind of the bride by 
breaking down. The easy small-talk which paves 
the way toward pleasant companionship should 
never flag at these entertainments, and the slight- 
est thread of merriment should be woven into 
the rather dangerous topic of farewell and de- 
parture. Charles Lamb says, “The bridemaids 
were in tears and white muslin.” There are al- 
most always tears, and the speakers do not need 
to be too emotional. Every one is not gifted 
with this talent for making an off-hand and lively 
speech. Let no one attempt it without thinking 
it over and arranging his thoughts. Let him try 
to get rid of self-consciousness, and utter the 
simplest and most agreeable expressions of good- 
will. Admiration of the bride, a few words of 
encomium on the groom, a very great profusion 








of flowery compliments to the bridemaids, all in a 
funny vein, with a little dash of sentiment at the 
end, would seem to be a good recipe for the wed- 
ding-breakfast speeches, without superlatives or 
any very great attempt at eloquence. People 
especially clever in making what is called small- 
talk are very useful at the wedding breakfast. 

June weddings are very pretty occasions, as 
they admit of that light, delicate, airy kind of 
costume which is most becoming to our young 
girls. Since the admission of color in bride- 
maids’ dresses the group is exceedingly effective 
if the colors are studied by an artist or profes- 
sional costumer, so that they set off each other. 

The bridal dresses for June are made of light- 
er fabrics than those of winter. A very beauti- 
ful crépe de Chine embroidered with silver, with 
tulle veil ornamented with crystal drops, has just 
been imported for a June bride. The effect is 
carefully delicate. It has no garish or theatric- 
al effect. It looks like dew-drops on the flowers, 
and will form a part of that procession under the 
trees in early June of which we have spoken. 

At another wedding the effect will be more 
Amazonian and Early English. All will wear bon- 
nets @ la Directoire. Bride and bridemaids will 
look like pictures of the days long past. The 
bride will be in white, and her maids in lilac, yel- 
low, blue, and pale pink Surah, with draperies of 
gaze de Chambéry, and Leghorn hats tied down. 

We can not sufficiently emphasize the fact that 
black, especially mourning black, should never be 
worn at a wedding by any of the relatives of the 
bride. The mother, if a widow, must lay aside 
her mourning for that day, and all the near rela- 
tives must avoid any suspicion of crape. 

The bride has a right to decide on the dress- 
es of her bridemaids, and is in all things the 
queen of the occasion. If she gives the bride- 
maids their dresses, she can, of course, command 
them as costly as she pleases, but if she allows 
them to buy them she should be careful how she 
taxes a slender purse too freely. 

The groom presents the ring and any other 
article of jewelry he may choose, and he gives 
the bridemaids a handsome fan or piece of jew- 
elry, and the bridal bouquet, also bouquets for 
the bridemaids. 

Wedding favors for the groom, best man, and 
ushers, made of white satin ribbon and silver, are 
coming back, and will be worn at some June 
weddings. There is no doubt that these favors 
give a very festive look to the whole scene in a 
country neighborhood when the universal refine- 
ment of June in the rural districts prevents any 
association which might seem too showy. 

In one or two instances the bride will not ap- 
pear at the wedding breakfast. She leaves the 
groom to represent her on this trying occasion, 
and slips off with her mother for a few farewell 
words, and to change her wedding dress for the 
travelling costume. 

This dress in our country is almost always of 
some soft drab color, and is generally of woollen 
or foulard. In England it is frequently of velvet, 
but in our warm summer weather velvet would 
be uncomfortable. 

When the bride absents herself from the break- 
fast, of course it is a sign of great timidity or of 
fatigue, and yet it may seem to have its advan. 
tages. It gives the speakers greater opportunity 
to speak words in her praise; it certainly spares 
her blushes. She re-appears in her travelling 
dress fresh for the shower of rice and slippers, 
which should not, however, be thrown so as to 
frighten the horses. 

The wedding presents will be shown at these 
June weddings. They are to be laid out in an 
upper room, and carefully guarded by the trusted 
servants of the family, as in these days of tramps 
one can not be too careful at the wedding, which 
has also a garden-party freedom. It is an ex- 
posed occasion for valuable silver and jewelry. 

A wedding breakfast in the open air should be 
a cold collation, bouillon being, however, served 
hot if the guests please to call for it. Salads of 
chicken, lobster, and salmon, paté de foie gras, 
jellies and ices, champagne and sherry, and per- 
haps a bowl of punch on a side table, are in or- 
der, but no hot dishes. 

The great bride cake, so famous amongst Eng- 
lish pastry-cooks, has hardly taken its place 
amongst us, but as an accompaniment of the re- 
introduction of the wedding breakfast we hear of 
a very elaborate one which has just been made, 
which will contain a ring, and will be cut by the 
bride and passed after the ceremony. 

As for June weddings in town, they can have 
but few features‘which render them in any way 
unlike the winter weddings, excepting in the liglt- 
er character of the dresses, and the departure of 
the bride and groom in a carriage and four horses, 
gayly decorated with favors and bouquets, for the 
country house which they borrow for the honey- 
moon. 

Another innovation which the June bride makes 
this year is a very good one, and prevents an awk- 
wardness which has been seriously felt; she does 
not wear gloves. This has been observed as a 
growing custom this winter, several brides having 
gone to the altar with gloveless hands, There is 
thus avoided that dreadful moment when the first 
bridemaid is pulling off the sticky glove from a 
hot and trembling hand. It would seem an cspe- 
cial propriety to leave off the glove, if the glove 
is ever to be dropped, during that short transit 
from the house to the altar and back again; 
certainly the two betrothed hands should meet 
gloveless, and the ring hand should be ungloved 
always. 

A widow should be married in a bonnet; there- 
fore the coming fashion for even the June bride 
to wear a bonnet will be very convenient for those 
who en secondes noces tempt the hazardous experi- 
ment of matrimony. 

Some of our correspondents have asked us if 
it would be proper for the groom to furnish the 
carriages, etc., if the wedding were to take place 
from a hotel. It is not the custom in England, 
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or in polite society anywhere, for the groom to 
furnish any carriage but the one in which he car- 
ries off his bride. The family of the bride, if 
they have invited guests staying in the house, 
furnish carriages for all who go to the church 
from their house, but invited guests from the 
outside furnish their own carriages. 

At a wedding breakfast in the country, as else- 
where, every lady guest wears her bonnet, and re- 
moves her gloves as she sits down to table. There 
should be some usher, or near relative, or master 
of ceremonies, who shall tell each gentleman what 
lady he is to take in to the breakfast, for, if a seat- 
ed banquet, it has much the formality of a dinner. 

A table spread under the trees, with camp-stools 
scattered about—no formality, but a general sort 
of a garden party—is the favorite method adopt- 
ed at June weddings for “ feeding” the guests, to 
use a vulgar Americanism. Often another table 
is furnished in the house to avoid the accident of 
bad weather. 

The bride, if she is to walk to the church, 
should either have a carpet of flowers or a real 
carpet to walk on. Great care must be taken 
that the wedding dress, with its voluminous train 
and trimmings, is not soiled in the transit. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


YRINTED mull dresses are the novelty for wa- 
tering-place toilettes. This is the sheerest 
white mull, as silky-looking as gauze or as India 
muslin, and on this transparent surface are flow- 
ers of most natural hue and design, printed there 
by some fine process that makes them look as if 
painted by hand. The great rose patterns are 
liked by young ladies, while their mothers wear 
the scabieuse flower; the purple fleur de lis, or 
bunches of pansies or lilacs, These thin tissues 
are made up over white silk, a separate white silk 
under-waist answering with several dresses, but 
the silk skirt has the material placed directly on 
it in each breath, and sewed up with it in its 
seams. Flounces of scantily gathered white lace 
are the trimmings, and the skirt when finished is 
of scarcely perceptible weight. Seven flounces 
of the lace cross the fiont and sides, but only 
two pass around the skirt. The short full dra- 
pery crosses in front, has a lace frill on the edge, 
and its longer back breadths are looped to repre- 
sent a great sash bow with ends. Some of the 
waists are basques shirred in surplice shape, and 
others are baby waists full and belted, with the 
neck cut square. The waist lining of silk is also 
high in the back, but is cut out in a point or 
square to match the outside waist. Rose or 
olive satin ribbons are made into loops for these 
dresses, matching either the flower or its foliage 
in color, Dark violet or pansy-colored velvet 
ribbons are used when the flowers are of these 
dark colors. 


COLORED EMBROIDERY ON WHITE MUSLIN. 


Gay little dresses that are not costly are made 
of the new white Swiss muslins that have colored 
dots embroidered on them, with ruffles for trim 
ming that have red scallops and wavy lines as 
well as the red dots. These form the entire dress 
without lining, and need only some bows of red 
or blue ribbon to deepen the tone of color given 
by the embroidery, which, it must be said, i 
woven, but in loose vet heavy stitches that make 
it resemble hand-work. One of these dresses, 
all white and red, that will serve as a models has 
the round skirt trimmed across the front and 
sides with three of the dotted scalloped ruffles 
very scantily gathered, alternating with three 
pleated ruffles made of the dotted muslin without 
the scallops. The curtain over-skirt extends 
down beside these flounces, is edged with a scal- 
loped frill, and falls low behind, where there are 
only two flounces. The fitted basque has a frill 
on its lower edge, two frills on each sleeve caught 
upward outside the wrist, and a standing full 
frill of the scalloped muslin around the neck, 
while below this frill is a straight turned-down 
scalloped collar. No extra frills of lace need be 
added in the neck and sleeves. Long red rib- 
bons are placed at the throat, to be tied in a bow; 
there are smaller bows on each sleeve, and a large 
one on the basque as a tournure bow. This is a 
simple little dress easily made at home, and would 
be becoming to either a blonde or brunette, pro- 
vided she has not much color; the blue dots and 
scallops on white muslin will better suit those of 
more brilliant complexion. These muslins are 
also made up with shirred yokes and belts, to be 
worn with a sash. For ladies in light mourning 
they are shown with white dots on black muslin, 
or black dots on white. 


ECRU BATISTE DRESSES. 


We have already spoken of the revival among 
Parisiennes of the écru batistes that had fallen 
into disuse here, and could be bought last season 
for twenty-five cents a yard. Worth, it is said, 
has determined to restore them to favor, and one 
of the daintiest toilettes he has sent the Empress 
of Russia is a féte dress of green China crape 
covered with écru batiste that is heavily embroid- 
ered and trimmed with Valenciennes lace; the 
large ceinture and bow-knots are of moiré ribbon, 
and the small capote to complete the costume is 
of rose velvet. It is, however, the simpler linen 
batistes, with plain écru surface, or with white or 
brown embroidered diamonds, sprays, leaves, 
dots, or stripes, that are being used here in the way 
they were five or six years since, as over-dresses 
above brown, blue, green, and, it may be, black 
silk skirts. There are~also colored embroidered 
flounces, notably those with the open machine-work 
done in dark brown or garnet, that are very ef- 
fective trimmings when the groundwork is this 
creamy: transparent batiste. Midsummer hats 
are made of the batiste to match these dresses ; 
their large round crown is shirred in soft puffs, 
and the brim is covered with écru embroidery. 





INEXPENSIVE SILK DRESSES. 


Tasteful dresses for afternoons at summer re- 
sorts may be made of the pretty chiné silks at $1 
a yard. Their trimming is full pinked ruches of 
the chiné silk, with facings, collar, and cuffs of 
dark velvet—garnet, sapphire, or ruby—on these 
pale rose, light blue, shadowy gray, or brown silks. 
The dress should be simply made with a gored 
skirt, very bunchy over-skirt, and a short basque 
of the plainest shape. Instead of the bristling 
ruches, softer-looking flounces are also made of 
this silk ; they are scantily gathered, deeply lapped, 
and are cut out on the lower edges in leaf points 
that are also pinked or notched. One of the pret- 
tiest of these dresses is of the rose amber shade 
so becoming to clear brunettes, trimmed with 
darker golden brown satin. The basque is cut 
out in the tongue-like sharp scallops that Worth 
uses so much; these are on the lower edge, and 
also around the Pompadour square neck, reach- 
ing forward on a full plastron of dark brown sat- 
in that fills the open square, and is gathered at 
the top to form two standing frills that pass 
around the neck. 

The silk Surahs and those with satin face worn 
last year remain popular, and are not costly when 
trimmed with wide gathered flounces of the Su- 
rah cut out on the lower edge in the sharp nar- 
row scallops, and with two erect headings of the 
Surah doubled; the soft texture of the twilled 
Surah prevents it from “ pinking” well. At a 
little more cost there are lovely evening dresses 
of pale blue or rose Surah, trimmed with écru em- 
broidered muslin flounces and dark velvet. Thus 
one of pale blue satin Surah has a basque, the 
sash paniers that are not curved in front, but 
pass in straight folds around the hips, and a 
gored skirt made of the Surah; for trimming, the 
front and sides of the skirt are covered with écru 
embroidered muslin frills, and some rosettes of 
sapphire blue velvet are down each side. The 
very simple basque with elbow sleeves has a sap- 
phire velvet collar and cuffs, with two frills of 
the écru embroidery down the front, strapped 
across by bands of blue velvet fastened by small 
buckles of Rhine stones. Dark green satin Su- 
rah, with a little éeru embroidery on the basque, 
is also a refined dress that need not cost much 
money. Another return to the fashions of six or 
seven years ago is the use of low-priced black 
silks for travelling dresses. At the furnishing 
houses small repped black gros grains are made 
up in severely plain dresses for this purpose, and 
are worn on short journeys when a lady wishes 
to be quietly well dressed, and on very long jour- 
neys where sudden changes of temperature are 
encountered. The skirt for these has one or two 
gathered ruffles, or else a single finely pleated 
flounce. The apron over-skirt is so deep that it 
reaches nearly to the foot in front and back, is 
not lifted very high on the sides, and is trimmed 
with a wide pleating like that on the lower skirt. 
The basque is a short postilion, fitted as simply 
and as perfectly as those of tailor dresses; it is 
fastened by small jet buttons, and is without any 
trimming. Another style, slightly more dressy, 
is that of putting three gathered ruffles on the 
skirt, with three rows of narrow velvet ribbon on 
ach ruffle. The long over-skirt is then caught 
up very high on each side, and held there by a 
large jet buckle, or by a rosette of velvet ribbon ; 
a piping of the velvet is then added to the collar 
and cuffs. 

A novelty in Surah silks is weaving them in 
checks of two colors in strong contrast, such as 
red with green or blue. These are used for en- 
tire dresses, and have garnet velvet for draperies 
across the hips; for a vest or plastron, turned- 
back cuffs, and a high standing collar that meets 
in front, or else laps, and is sometimes so high 
that it requires two buttons and button-holes to 
fasten it. The Louisines and smooth - finished 
check silks are more used than they have been 
for many seasons, and there are many silks with 
large plaids of dark colors—not Scotch tartans, 
but the fanciful French plaids—used for combi- 
nation dresses. These are commended for dress- 
es that are to be remodelled, especially for plain 
brown, dark blue, green, or garnet silks. The 
plain colored silk is used for the basque, and 
the soft dark plaid is gathered or pleated in vest 
or plastron shape. The skirt has four pleated 
flounces in front and on the sides, two of which 
are plaid and two are plain, but only two of these 
extend around the skirt bottom. The plain silk 
forms a simple drapery, short and wrinkled in 
front, and bouffant and long behind. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Breakfast caps are made of the new Valen- 
ciennes laces, or of the real Valenciennes, which 
is now called antique, because of its more old- 
fashioned designs of branching flowers and vines 
that cover the ground well, instead of the small 
leaf or dot patterns with pointed feathery edges, 
and wide spaces of the plain meshes. The point- 
ed Fanchon frame is used for these caps, but the 
lace is put on in rows to give a circular effect. 
Loops of ribbon placed under each row of lace 
lap on the next row, and there is a rosette in the 
centre, 

High linen collars are made with a very narrow 
rolled over piece at the top, on which is a fine 
vine of embroidery, and the plain space below 
this is covered by a neck ribbon of becoming col- 
or. This is either ottoman or satin ribbon an 
inch wide, and is passed around the neck and tied 
in a long bow in front, A yard of ribbon is suf- 
ficient. 

The sheer mull squares that are so pleasant to 
wear in summer as neckerchiefs now have a 
printed vine of natural colors just above the 
hem, or large flowers strewn all over the square. 
Morning-glory vines are very prettily represent- 
ed, and there are roses and pansies of large size 
printed at intervals on others. 

Closely woven colored silk mitts are newer 
than those of the more open lace patterns known 





as the Marguerite gloves. They are embroidered 
at each end with a light vine that passes around 
the hand and the arm. They may be had of va- 
rious lengths, and are shown in shrimp pink 
salmon, rose, pale blue, dark blue, yellow, brown, 
strawberry, black, and white. 

The red-purple Judic shades are the novelty 
for grenadine veils worn in windy weather, and to 
protect the bonnet on journeys. There are also 
dark gauze or Japanese silk crape veils worn with 
round hats, where they serve as almost the only 
trimming, being passed around the crown, and 
one long scarf end then wound around the neck 
and secured in a button-hole of the dress. Red, 
black, or white beaded tulle is used for the very 
sinall mask veils that are worn with small bon- 
nets. Gilt, silver, pearl, or jet beads are used, 
and may be quite large, or else the merest speck 
in size. 

Parasols to be used in open carriages have 
large covers made in a single piece of white Es- 
curial lace. This is the name given the heavy 
silk Spanish lace that has its figures outlined with 
thick cord. This lace is laid over white satin, 
and the thick stick is of very light bamboo. 
Chiné silks and the Venetian satins that change 
from red to green, blue to gold, red to blue, etc., 
are liked for sunshades for more general use. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno_p, ConstaBiE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
James B. McCrerry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A copy of the bust of Laura Brip@Man, 
made by Mrs. HAWTHORNE at the request of Dr. 
8. G. Howe, when she was Miss Sopsig Pra- 
BODY, was lately presented to the Horace Mann 
school for deaf-mutes, in Boston, by Mrs. Hor- 
ACE MANN, the sister of Mrs, HAWTHORNE 

—It makes one recall the days of Danie. 
WEBSTER to read that the political friends of 
the Hou. ALEXANDER McKenzie, of Canada, 
presented him with a purse of ten thousand dol- 
lars the other day as he set sail for Europe. 

—Mr. MarTIN FaBLg, who died at Lockhaven, 
Pennsylvania, not long since, served with Bona- 
PARTE, and was the last survivor of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-ninth Regiment. He had the 
medal dated St. Helena, 1821. 

—Dr. Grauam, of Louisville, the father-in-law 
of Congressman BLACKBURN, is about to cele- 
brate his one-hundredth birthday. He is in fre- 
quent correspondence with the Bureau of Eth- 
nology in Washington, and takes great interest 
in the Zunis. 

—Of Mr. E. A. ABBey’s contribution to one 
of the regular annual water-color exhibitions 
in London, Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE writes in 
the Academy: ‘‘ Mr. E. A. ABBEY, whose dainty 
drawings have been so much admired in the 
American magazines, appears for the first time 
as a contributor to the Institute, and not as an 
outsider, for he has obtained membership. His 
subject is tie ‘Widower.’ It is very delicate 
comedy. Here, in an agreeable interior, prettily 
planned as regards light and shade, if it betrays 
some deficiency in the artist’s sense of color, 
stand a widower and a comely young creature 
who is performing about his person the last filial 
services before he goes out into the world. She 
is robed in black, but she is young, and mourn- 
ing can not Oppress her; he too mourus, he sor- 
rows truly, yet his sorrow will one day pass. It 
is a true student of character who has been able 
to note and to reproduce his expression. He 
mourns, yet there is still the world to go into ; 
he grieves, yet is careful of his appearance 

—Grief for the death of Miss La Foreg’s lover, 
Lieutenant Curpp, executive officer of the Jean- 
nettle, is said to have resulted in her own death. 

—In London Mr. James R. Lowe tu is thought 
superior as an after-dinner speaker to anything 
England can produce. 

—In her lecture upon lyric poets, Lucy Lar- 
com mentioned Mrs, Sigourney, HANNAH 
GouLD, and ALIcg and Pua@se Cary as the rep- 
resentative women lyrists of America. 

—Fifty thousand dollars has been voted Pre- 
sident Soro, of Honduras, in order that he may 
visit the United States. 

—Since LoNGFELLOW and Emerson have died, 
Mr. Wuirtier says, Dr. HoLMgs and Mr. Wuir- 
TIER receive much of their fugitive correspond- 
ence, which, added to their own, proves a serious 
burden. 

—One of the best portraits ever painted by 
BonnAr is said to be that of Mr. Morton, the 
American Minister to France. 

—Wa.po Story is to marry MauD, one of the 
five pretty Misses BRoaDWOOD, as they are called 
in Rome. He is the eldest son of the sculptor 
W. W. Story. 

—The spruce-worm of the haw oy of Maine is 
to be interviewed by Professor A. 8. PacKakp, 
Jun., of Providence, Rhode Island, ia June, un- 
less the early bird gets ahead of him. 

—A ranch and sheep flock bought about a 
year ago by Miss JENNIE Corson in Montana 
Or ten thousand dollars, which she has managed 
entirely herself, are now estimated to be worth 
seven thousand six hundred dollars more than 
the whole cost her. 

—Mr. Howe ts and family are in Venice. It 
is the ** Wedding Journey” over again in anoth- 
er form, perhaps. 

—When General Ropert C. ScHENCK was de- 
clared to be dying of Bright’s disease he lived 
on milk and tomatoes for an entire year, by the 
advice of his physician, and is now perfectly re- 
stored to health. 

—TuHukLow WEeED’s earliest employment was 
blowing a blacksmith’s bellows, at the age of 
eight, for eix cents a day, when he stood upon a 
box to reach the handle of the bellows. 

—JAMES JACKSON JARVES says that in general 
treatment and conception the ‘Snow Angel’’ 
which Larkin G. MEAD has put into marble in 
his Florentine studio, and which he sculptured 
in snow at Brattleborough, Vermont, when a 
lad, reminds one of the best feeling for pure art 
of the Tusean school of the time of DONATELLO, 
but with more poetical sentiment. Mr. Mgap 
is a brother-in-law of Mr. Howe.Lis. He muar- 
ried, about fifteen years ago, a very beautiful 
Dalmatian girl. 

—A complete autograph copy of the ‘‘Sere- 
nade” in LONGFELLOW’s ‘‘ Spanish Stude nt,” an 
autograph copy of ‘Old Father Time,” by O. W. 
Houmgs, a letter lamenting the death of ARTHUR 














Hueu Cioven, from James Russett Lowen, 

manuscript of Fre_ps's, WaHirrier’s, Haw- 
THORNE’S, EMERSON’S, and that of other people 
of note, have been given to a publie school in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by Mrs. James T. Frenps, the 
school having chosen her late husband as the 
poet whose memory it should especially keep 
green. 

—Miss CHAMBERLAIN, the beautiful young 
American abroad, is said to be not only lovely, 
but simple and natural, and unspoiled by the 
admiration she has received. She is said to 
have a style similar to that of the Princess of 
Wales, who has shown her kind attention. She 
is tall, slender, with brilliant dark eyes and grace- 
ful bearing. 

—It having been asked at a Boston dinner 
party the other day who were the two authors 
whose works are most widely known and sung 
in this country, Dr. O. W. Ho_mss said they were 
**SmituH and Brown’’; for ** America,” the na- 
tional hymn, was written by Dr. 8. F. Smira, and 
the hymn ‘‘I love to steal awhile away,” by 
Miss Brown, of Utica, New York. 

—The mother of Don AvuGustin IrurRBiIDe, 
presumptive heir to that non-existent thing the 
imperial crown of Mexico, is the granddaughter 
of old General Forest, of Revolutionary fame. 

—Mrs. Mackey, of Nevada, who went to Mos- 
cow with her husband to the Czar’s coronation, 
took fifteen court dresses with her. It is not 
pleasant to think of Americans being so frivo- 
lous just now, 

—The handsomest woman in Paris, Madame 
GAUTHEROT, is an American, and Mr. SARGENT, 
the American artist born in Florence, is painting 
her portrait, but did not get it ready in time for 
the opening of the Salon. 

—The great Austrian manufacturer of iron 
safes, Baron WERTHEIM, was of uncertain origin, 
and began as an apprentice; he learned in his 
youth the seeret of the American safe, and died 
with six million florins and a title. He subjected 
his safes publicly to the action of fire as an ad- 
vertisement, and obtained forty decorations from 
the rulers to whom he sent magnificent speci- 
mens of them. Men, it seems, can be “ self- 
made”? and amount to something otherwhere 
than in America, 

—The Hebrew philanthropist Sir Moszs Mon- 
TEFIORE is nearly « hundred years old. 

—The oldest member of the English newspa 
per press is J. PayNe COLLIER, who is ninety- 
live. 

—Victor Hueo has a great appetite, and is 
particularly fond of fat meats and sweetened 
wines. ZOLA, on the contrary, never touches 
liquors, lives on the simplest food, but is fond 
of sweetmeats, which he prepares himself. 

—SHELLEY is the rage at present among the 
people called collectors in England. Some of 
his hair is in this country. 

—The daughter of Pam, the bookseller of 
Nuremberg who was shot by Napotgon I, for 
printing a pamphlet against him, lives, at the 
age of eighty, in Munich, chiefly on a small pen- 
sion paid by the successors of the Berlin house 
at whose suggestion the pamphlet was printed, 
and whose nume PALM refused to tell 

— TOURGUENEFF, the Russian novelist, has lost 
his memory; he suffers such pain that his cries 
are heard in the street, narcotics having no effect 
on him. 

—Davpet is only forty-three years old. He 
is very near-sighted, dark, and piratical-looking. 

—A favorite dish of the Prince of Wales is tlie 
bouillabaisse, which THaCKERAY celebrates, a 
sort of fish chowder. 

—A home for aged and destitute authors and 
journalists is to be established at Versailles by 
the widowed Baroness ROTHSCHILD. 

—It is said that De TocQuEviLie’s famous 

Democracy in America, which secured a prize 
from all the academies of Europe, was far from 
being a financial success ; and BALZAC once con 
fessed that he, one of the most prolific of writers, 
never made more than three thousand dollars a 
year. Literary aspirants, take warning! 
The son of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE dicd in 
the arms of the Austrian Emperor’s ‘ Joan 
Brown,”’ ANTON HANNAKAMPFP, Who has lately 
celebrated his tiftieth anniversary in the impe- 
rial service. He once gave NApoueon III. a 
pair of shirt links containing a lock of the hair 
of the young King of Rome. 

—A Lord Byron dress, which was “ black, like 
his melancholy, and covered with diamonds, like 
his poetry,’’ was lately worn at a ball in Paris 
by the Baroness ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD. 

—AvuGusTE MaQquet, Lupovic HaLkvy, AL- 
PHONSE DaupDeT, and EpovaRD ABOUT are men- 
tioned to fill the vacant seat of JuLes SANDEAU 
in the French Academy. 

—The first sod of perhaps as expensive a rail- 
road as any in the world was recently cut by 
Lady GorRDON-CaTHCART on her estate. Its 
cost on the average is over eighty-nine thousand 
dollars a mile, it being but fourteen miles long, 
and estimated at a million and a quarter, and 
comprises a vast stone viaduct and a gigantic 
bridge on the Spey. 

—The most attractive picture in the Grosvenor 
Gallery is said to be Mr. BuRNE-JoNgEs’s picture 
of a child. 

—Miss JENNIE Aczg, a light -house-keeper’s 
daughter on the English coast, has just received 
from the Empress Augusta a gold brooch worth 
fifty guineas, in token of her brave rescue of a 
boat's crew 

—American art may well be proud of the rec- 
ognition it receives in the appointment of the 
Messrs. TirFany & Co., of New York, imperial 
and royal jewellers, and gold and silver smiths to 
the Queen of England, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh, to the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, and the Grand- 
Duke Viapimirk, to the Emperor of Austria, 
and to the Kings of Belgium, Italy, Greece, Den- 
mark, Portugal, and to the Sultan of Turkey. 
As Mr. Hunt, our Minister to Russia, says, 
‘Compliments such as these, from such distin- 
guished rulers of the most enlightened countries 
of Europe, are of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance; they are the tributes of approved con- 
noisseurs in art.’”? This is the first recogni- 
tion of the kind ever conferred upon any Amer- 
ican house, and rises into the dignity ofa national 
compliment, as it marks our ability to compete 
successfully with the older nations in branches 
where they have long been celebrated. The 
thanks of the public are due to the Messrs. Trr- 
FANY that their enterprise, and the beauty and 
originality of their metal-work, long recognized 
here, have now brought our national progress 
in artistic matters and all refinement into such 
world-wide prominence. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Empromeren Vertuna Dress.—Back, 
{ For Front, see Page 880. | 


For description see Supplement. 





CLost p,—[See Fig. 2 } 


Umbrella Case.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tis case is extremely useful in pack- 
ing umbrellas for a journey. A piece of 
gray linen duck thirty-two inches long 
and twenty-nine 
wide is required 
v) to make it. Fold 
| the linen to half 
its width, and 
slope it on the 
open side from 
the top toward 
the bottom, nar- 
rowing the lat- 
ter to eight- 
een inches, after 
which sew up 
the side, slant 
the top and bot- 
tom slightly, and 





Fig. 1.—Umeprewia 
Case.—Oren.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—Travecting Tomerre Mirror. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 1.—Camev’s-narr anp Vetvet Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, LIL, Figs. 17-25. 


Fig. 3.—Cross Srirch Empromery ror UMBRELLA 
Casg, Fic. 1. 


Emprorperrp Borper For Dresses anp Wrappincs. 





Fig. 2.—Borperep Percate Dress. 





Fig. 2, —Trave.tine Dressina-Case.—Oren.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Summer Travectine CLoak or Duster, 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, on 
Page 380.]—Cur Parrern, No, 3458: 
Price, 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 45-52, 
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Fig. 5.—Travetier’s KNire AND 
Fork. 


bind the edges with éeru linen braid, 
Divide the linen into four equal spaces 
as shown in Fig. 1, and stitch down on 
the outside strips of 

écru. canvas braid S 
three-quarters of an 

inch wide, ornamented 

with cross stitch em- 

broidery in brown silk 

in the simple pattern 

given in Fig. 8. Hav- 

ing stitched down the 

bands, overseam the 

spaces at the bottom 

on each side, leaving 

an opening only large 

enough for the top of 

the umbrella to pass 

through. Sew brown 








Fig. 2.—Upretia 
Casrt.—CLosep. 


[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


Fig. 4.—Travettie Toretre Mirror. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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silk ribbons to the outside at four inches from the top 
and bottom, to be tied as shown in Fig. 2 when the case 


is rolled up. 
Infant’s Knitted Boot. 

Tus boot is knitted with white Berlin wool and steel 
needles. Begin at the middle of the sole with a founda- 
tion of 70 st. (stitches), and work 24 rows in plain knit- 
ting forward and back. 25th row (right side of the 
work).—K. (knit plain) 
40 st., narrow by knit- 
ting 2st. together; leave 
the rest of the st. on the 
needle aside for the pre- 
sent, 26th row.—Slip 
1, p. (purl) 5, k. 1, p. 5, 
then for narrowing p. 2 
together ; leave the rest 
of the st. on the needle 
aside until further men- 
tion. 27th row.—Slip 
1, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, then 
for narrowing k. 2 to- 
gether; in this, as also 


and p. 3; finally p.2. 5th row.—K. all st. that appear 
plain and p. all that appear purled on this side. 6th 
row.—P. 2, then alternately k. 3 st. together and p. 3; 
finally p. 2. Repeat the 3d-6th rows 8 times, but trans- 
pose or alternate the pattern in the manner shown in 
the illustration. 389th row.—Plain throughout. 40th 
row.—To make the row of holes alternately put the 
thread over and k. 2 st. together. 41st-43d rows.—Plain 
throughout. 44th row.—Alternately put the thread over 
twice and k. 3. 45th 
row.— * P. 2, slip the 
next, and drop the two 
thread loops from the 
needle so that the 
slipped st. can be 
lengthened out, then 
carry the thread in 
front of the slipped st. 
to the next st., and re- 
peat from *. 46th 
row.—Alternately slip 
the next st. and carry- 
ing the thread forward 
on the wrong side k. 





























in the following rounds, 
take the 2 st. for nar- 
rowing from those pre- 
viously set aside. 28th 
row.—Slip 1, p. 3, k. 3, 
p. 1, k. 2, p. 3, for nar- 
rowing p. 2 together, 
29th row.—Slip 1, k. 2, 
p. 2, k. 3, p. 2, k. 2, then 


™ forward in front 





the first 4 repetitions or pat- 
terns ; from the 5th pattern 
take up the remainder of 
the st. that had been left 





EMBROIDERED CLOTHES- Fig. 7.—Wearitine Portro.io. 
BrusH HoLpEr. 











Lace CoLLar with PLAsTRON. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Kyrrrep Boor. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuer Stockine ror 
Cuitp rrom 1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 


aside, and work them off in plain 
knitting in every following row; 
narrow only once in each of these 
last 4 patterns, and then on both 
sides of the middle 11 st. on the 
instep. Next work 10 rows in 
plain knitting, which complete 
the foot, and then continue for 
the ley as follows: 1st row (left 
side of the work).—K. through- SS = Nj 3 
out. 2d row.—P. throughout. ———— = —= : Un, 





3d row.— * K. 1, k. 1 and p. out 
of the next st., p. the next, p. 1 





the following 2. 47th 
row. — Alternately p. 
2 and slip the next, 
bringing the thread 
of 
the slipped st. Sth 
and 49th rows.—Plain 
throughout. 50th—52d 








k. 2 together for nar- rieonee ea in the 
i rowing. 30th row.— 44th-46th rows. 53d— 
1 3 : 56th rows. — Plain 
Curckep Cioran MANTLE. iil oT ge 
Front.—| For Back, see Fig. i ¢ Fig. rv Bi ACK L 9 ” i E 
1, on Page 380.] 5 »ACK.— | Hee hig. | 
For pattern and description see For pattern and dese ription see 
Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 53-55 Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 15 and 16. 
Slip 1, p. 1, k. 2, p. 5, k. 2, throughout. Next cast off the 
p1,e 3 together for nar- ! st., and finish the edge with 
3 rowing. 31st row.—Slip 1, : crochet scallops as follows 
j KELRLE pele i} « 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
| 2 together for narrowing. i next st., 4 ch. (chain stitch), 1 
4 Repeat the 26th-31st rows i i double crochet on the first of 
\ 8 times, narrowing regular- il the 4 ch., pass 2 st.; repeat 
\ ly as described throughout nN from *. Work similar seal 


lops around the front and sides 
of the instep, and in the 9th 
row from the top of the foot 
as well as in the 38th of the 





Verver Cottar wits PLastron. 
For description see Supplement. 





Lapy’s Kyirrep Sitk Srockrya. 


leg work scallops composed of 2 
rows as follows: Ist row.—l1 se. 
on the first st., then alternately 
3 ch. and 1 se. on the next 4th 
st. 2d row.—* 4 sc. separated 
by 3 ch. on the next se. in the 
lst row, 1 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle st. of the 3 passed over in the 
Ist row, working around the 3 
ch., 1 ch.; repeat from *. On 
the last purled row of the foot 
work alternately 1 slip stitch on 
the next st. and 3 ch. A light 
lining or sock is in the foot of 


= - . =a “ - = = the boot, worked loosely in plain 
and k. 1 out of the following st. ; : ’ ig knitting with Shetland wool and 
repeat from *; finally k.1. 4th Fig. 1.—Brack Lace Mantie.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—Vemine anp Cueckep Sirk Dress. coarse wooden needles; take up 


row.—P. 2, then alternately k. 3 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 15 and 16. For description see Supplement. 


the st‘tches around the ankle on 
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the inside, and work according to the shape. 
Having completed the lining, overseam the sole 
and the back of the boot, run a cord and tassels 
into the top, and trim the foot with small white 
silk buttons. 





YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.) 


real names. I have written to your father to say 
that he need not bother about either the dogs or 
the horses; when he has left I will run down 
to Allt-nam-ba and see them sent off; but I 
have not told him why I am at present in In- 
verness; and I tell you, my dear Yolande, be- 
cause I think you ought to know exactly how 
matters stand. I should not be at all surprised 
to hear from you that you had imagined some- 
thing of the state of the case; for you must have 
wondered at their not asking vou and your father 
to dinner, or something of the kind, after Polly 
taking you to the Towers when you first came 
north; but, at all events, this is how we are sit- 
uated now, and I should be inclined to make a 
joke of the whole affair if it were not that when 
I think of you I feel a little bit indignant. Of 
course it can not matter to you—not in the least. 
It is disagreeable, that is all. If dogs delight to 
bark and bite, it does not much matter so long 
as they keep their barking and biting among 
themselves. It is rather hard, certainly, when 
they take possession of your house, and turn you 
out into the street; especially when you have a 
lovely sister come and accuse you of having no 
higher ambition in life than playing billiards 
with commercial travellers. 

“T shall hang on here, I expect, until our other 
tenants—they who have the forest—leave for the 
south; then I shall be able to make some final 
arrangements with our agent here; after which 
I shall consider myself free. You must tell me, 
dear Yolande, when and where you wish to see 
me. Of course I don’t wish to inconvenience or 
trouble you in any way—lI shall leave it entirely 
in your hands as to what you. would have me do. 
Perhaps, if I go away for a while, the people at 
Lynn may come to their senses. Polly has been 
at them once or twice; she is a warm ally of 
yours ; but, to tell you the truth, I would not have 
you made the subject of any appeal. No word of 
that kind shallcome from me. Most likely when 
the last of the people that the Grahams have with 
them at Inverstroy have gone, Polly may_go over 
to Lynn and establish herself there, and have a 
battle royal with my revered aunt. Of course I 
would not bother you with the details of this 
wretched family squabble if I did not think that 
some explanation were due both to you and to 
your father. 

“T shall be glad to hear from you, if you are 
not too much occupied. Yours affectionately, 

“ ArcHIE LESLIE. 

“P.S.—I hope to be able to leave here about 
the 22d.” 


Her first impulse was to rush away at once and 
telegraph to him, begging him not to come south ; 
but a moment’s refiection showed her that was 
unnecessary. She re-read the letter; there was 
nothing of the impetuosity of a lover in it, but 
rather a studied kindness, and also a reticence 
with regard to her present surroundings and oc- 
cupations that she could not but respect. For 
she knew as well as any one that this matter con- 
cerned him too; and she could even have for- 
given a trace of apprehension on his part, see- 
ing that young man about to marry is naturally 
curious about the new conditions that are to sur- 
round him. His silence on this point seemed 
part of the careful consideration that prevailed 
throughout this message to her. Then it was so 
clear that he would be ruled by her wishes. He 
was not coming to claim her by the right he had 
acquired. She could put away this letter for fu- 
ture consideration, as she had for the moment 
put aside her engagement ring. While she was 
first reading it, some strange fancies and feelings 
had held possession of her—a quick contrition, 
a desire to tell him everything, and so release 
herself from this bond, a remonstrance with 
herself, and a vague kind of hope that she might 
make atonement by a life-long devotion to him, 
after this first duty to her mother had been ac- 
complished. But these conflicting resolves she 
forced herself to diseavd. She would not even 
answer this letter now. There was no hurry. 
He would not come to Worthing if she did not 
wish it. And was it not fortunate that she could 
turn aside from unavailing regrets, and from ir- 
resolute means and purposes, to the actual needs 
of the moment? She calmly put the letter in 
her pocket, and went away to see whether her 
mother were not ready for her morning drive. 
And now it had come to pass that whenever Yo- 
lande drew near there was a look of affection 
and gratitude in this poor woman’s eyes that 
made the girl’s heart glad. 

Day after day passed; the weather happened 
to be fine, and their exploration of the surround- 
ing country was unwearied. The castles of Arun- 
del and Bramber, the parks of Angmering and 
Badworth; Harrow Hill, Amberley Wild Brook, 
Sullington, Washington, Storrington, Ashington 
—they knew them all; and they had so educated 
the wise old pony that, when Jane was not with 
them, and they were walking along by the hedge- 
ways or climbing a hill, they could safely leave 
him and the pony-carriage far behind them, know- 
ing that he would come up at his leisure, keeping 
his own side of the road, and refusing to be tempt- 
ed by the greenest of way-side patches, Yo- 
lande, both at home and abroad, was always on 
the watch, and carefully concealed the fact. 
But now she was beginning less and less to fear, 
and more and more to hope; nay, at times, and 
rather in spite of herself, a joyful conviction 
would rest upon her that she had already suc- 
ceeded, Four days after that relapse, a desperate 





fit of depression overtook the poor woman; but 
she bravely fought through it. 

“You need not fear this time, Yolande,” she 
would say, with a sad smile. “I said that once 
before, but I did not know then. I had not seen 
you lying on the bed—perhaps dying, as I thought. 
You shall have no more headaches through me.” 

“ Ah, dear mother,” said Yolande, “in a little 
time you will not even think of such things. 
You will have forgotten them. It will be all 
like a dream to you.” 

“ Yes, like a dream—like a dream,” the other 
said,absently. “It was in a dream that you came 
tome. I could not understand—TI heard you, but 
I could not understand, And then it seemed that 
you were leading me away, but I scarcely knew who 
you were. And the evening in the hotel, when 
you were showing me your things, I could scarce- 
ly believe it all; and when you said you would 
get me a dressing-bag, I asked myself why I 
should take that from a stranger. You were so 
new to me—and tall—and so beautiful—it was a 
kind of wonder—I could not think you were in- 
deed my own daughter, but a kind of angel, and 
I was glad to follow you.” 

“Well, I carried you off,” said Yolande, plain- 
ly (for she did not like to encourage fantasy). 
“There is no mistake about it; and I shall not 
let you go back to those friends of yours, who 
were not at all good friends to you; that also is 
quite certain.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she would say, grasping the 
girl's hand. “I am not going back—never, nev- 
er, to that house! You need not fear now, Yo- 
lande.” 

It has already been mentioned that this poor 
woman was greatly astonished that Yolande 
should know so much, and should have seen so 
much, and read so many different things. And 
this proved to be a field of quite unlimited inter- 
est; for there was not a single opinion or experi- 
ence of the girl that she did not regard with a 
strange fascination and sympathy. Whether Yo- 
lande was relating to her legendary stories of 
Brittany, of which she knew a good many, or 
describing the lonely streets of Pompeii, or tell- 
ing her of the extraordinary clearness of the at- 
mosphere in Washington (the physical atmos- 
phere, that is), she listened with a kind of won- 
der, and with the keenest curiosity to know more 
and more of this young life that had grown up 
apart from hers. And then Yolande so far wan- 
dered from the path of virtue—as laid down by 
her father—as sometimes to read aloud in French ; 
and while she frequently halted and stumbled in 
reading aloud in English, there never was any 
stumbling, but rather a touch of pride, when she 
was pronouncing such sonorous lines as this— 


’ 


“La vaste mer murmure autour de son cercueil,” 


and it was strange to the poor mother that her 
daughter should be more at home in reading 
French than in reading English. She would ask 
the minutest questions—about Yolande’s life at 
the Chateau, about her life on board ship during 
her various voyages, about her experiences in 
those mountain solitudes of the north. Her anx- 
iety to be always in the society of her daughter 
was insatiable; she could scarcely bear to have 
her out of her sight. And when Lawrence & 
Lang sent her, in the course of time, her usual al- 
lowance of money, her joy was extreme. For 
now, whenever she and Yolande went out, she 
scanned the shop windows with an eager inter- 
est, and always she was buying this, that, or the 
other trinket, or bit of pretty-colored silk, or 
something of the kind for the girl to wear. Yo- 
lande had rather severe notions in the way of per- 
sonal adornment ; but she was well content to put 
a bit of color round her neck or an additional 
silver hoop round her wrist when she saw the 
pleasure in her mother’s eyes. 

At length she felt justified in sending the fol- 
lowing letter to her father : 


*“*Worrntne, October 12. 

“My pear Papra,—lI intend this to reach you 
before you leave Allt-nam-ba, because it carries 
good news, and I know you have been anxious. I 
think everything goes well—sometimes I am quite 
sure of it—sometimes I look forward to such a 
bright future. It has been a great struggle and 
pain (but not to me; please do not speak of me at 
all in your letters, because that is nothing at all), 
but I have not so much fear now. Perhaps it is 
too soon to be certain; but I can not explain to 
you in a letter what it is that gives me such 
hope, that drives away what reason suggests, 
and compels me to think that all will be well. 
Partly it is my mother’s look. There is an as- 
surance in it of her determination—of her feel- 
ing that all is safe now; again and again she 
says to me, ‘I have been in a dream, but now I 
am come out of it. You need not fear now.’ 
Mr. Melville said I was not to be too sanguine, 
and always to be watchful; and I try to be that; 
but I can not fight against the joyful conviction 
that my mother is now safe from that thing. 
Only she is so weak and ill yet—she tries to be 
brave and cheerful, to give me comfort; but she 
suffers. Dear papa, it is madness that you 
should reproach yourself for doing nothing, and 
propose to take us to the Mediterranean. No, 
no; it will not do at all. My mother is too weak 
yet to go anywhere ; when she is well enough to 
go I will take her; but I must take her alone ; she 
is now used to me; there must be no such ex- 
citement as would exist if you were te come for 
us. I am very thankfal to Mr. Shortlands that 
you are going to Daleseroft; and I hope you will 
find charming people at his house, and also that 
the shooting is good. Dear papa, I hope you will 
be able to go over to Slagpool while you are in 
the north; and perhaps you might give an ad- 
dress or deliver a lecture—there are many of the 
members doing that now, as I see by the newspa- 
pers, and you owe something to your constituents 
for not grumbling about your going to Egypt. 

“J hope everything has been comfortable at 





the lodge since I left; but that I am sure of, for 
Mrs. Bell would take care. You must buy her 
something very pretty when you get to Inverness, 
and send it to her as from you and me together 
—something very pretty indeed, papa, for she 
was very kind to me, and I would not have her 
fancy that one forgets. Mr. Leslie says in a let- 
ter that he will see to the ponies and dogs being 
sent off, so that you need have no trouble; he is 
at the Station Hotel, as probably you know, if 
you wish to call and thank him. I remember 
Duncan saying that when the dogs were going 
he would take them over the hills to Kingussie, 
and go with them by the train as far as Perth, 
where he has relatives, and there he could see 
that the dogs had water given them in the morn- 
ing. But you will yourselves take them, perhaps, 
from Inverness? Another small matter, dear 
papa, if you do not mind the trouble, is this— 
would you ask some one to pack up for me and 
send here the boards and drying-paper and hand- 
press that I had for the wild flowers? We go 
much into the country here, and have plenty of 
time in the evening; and my mother is so much 
interested in any pursuit of mine that this would 
be an additional means of amusing her. You do 
not say whether you have heard anything farther 
of Mr. Melville. ; 

“Do not think I am sad, or alone, or repining. 
Oh no; I am very well; and I am very happy 
when I see my mother pleased with me. We do 
a hundred things—examine the shop windows, 
walk on the pier or along the promenade, or we 
drive to different places in the country, and some- 
times we have lunch at the old-fashioned inns, 
and make the acquaintance of the people—so 
good-natured they are, and well pleased with 
their own importance; but I do not understand 
them always, and my mother laughs. We call 
the pony Bertrand du Guesclin; I do not remem- 
ber how it happened; but, at all events, he is 
not as adventurous as the Connétable: he is too 
wise to run any risks. But when J am quite sure, 
and if my mother is well enough for the fatigue 
of the voyage, I think I will take her to the south 
of France, and then along the Riviera, for I fear 
the winter here, and she so delicate. Dear papa, 
you say I am not to mind the expense: very well, 
you see I am profiting by your commands. In 
the mean time I would not dare. I try to keep 
down my excitement; we amuse ourselves with 
the shops, with the driving, and what not; it is 
all simple, pleasant, and I wait for the return of 
her strength. Yes, I can see she is much de- 
pressed sometimes; and then it is that she has 
been accustomed to fly for relief to the medi- 
cines ; but now I think that is over, and the best 
to be looked forward to. Yes, in spite of cau- 
tion, in spite of reason, I am already almost as- 
sured. There is something in her manner to- 
ward me that convinces me; there is a sympa- 
thy which has grown up; she looks at me as she 
does not look at any one else, and I understand. 
It is this that convinces me. 

“Will you give a farewell gift to each of the 
servants, besides their wages? I think they de- 
serve it; always they helped me greatly, and were 
so willing and obliging, instead of taking advan- 
tage of my ignorance. I would not have them 
think that I did not recognize it, and was un- 
grateful. And please, papa, get something very 
pretty for Mrs. Bell. I do not know what: some- 
thing she could be proud to show to Mr. Melville 
would probably please her best. Write to me 
when you get to Dalescourt. 

“Your affectionate daughter, | Yo.anper.” 

There is no doubt that Yolande made these re- 
peated references to Mr. Melville with the vague 
expectation of learning that perhaps he had re- 
turned to Gress. But if that was her impression 
she was speedily undeceived. The very next 
morning, as she went down into the small lobby, 
she saw something white in the letter-box of the 
door. The bell had not been rung, so that the 
servant-maid had not taken the letter out. Yo- 
lande did so, and saw that it was addressed to 
herself—in a handwriting that she instantly rec- 
ognized. With trembling fingers she hastily 
broke open the envelope, and then read these 
words, written in pencil across a sheet of note- 
paper: 


“You have done well. You will succeed. But 
be patient. Good-by. J. M.” 


She stood still—bewildered—her heart beating 
quickly. Had he been there all the time, then ? 
—always near her, watching her, guarding her, 
observing the progress of the experiment he had 
himself suggested? And now whither had he 
gone—without a word of thanks and gratitude? 
Her mother was coming down the stairs. She 
quickly concealed the letter, and turned to meet 
her. In the dusk of this lobby the mother ob- 
served nothing strange or unusual in the look of 
her daughter’s face. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A LAST INTERVENTION, 


Ir has already been said of Mrs. Graham, as of 
her brother, that she was not altogether mercenary. 
She had a certain share of sentiment in her com- 
position. It is true, she had summarily stamped 
outs the Master’s boyish fancies with regard to 
Janet Stewart; but then, on the other hand 
(when the danger to the estates of Lynn was 
warded off), she could afford to cherish those 
verses to Shena Van with a sneaking fondness. 
Nay, more than that, she paid them the compli- 
ment of imitation—unknown to her husband and 
everybody else; and it may be worth while to 
print this, her sole and only literary effort, if only 
to show that, just as seamstresses imagine the 
highest social circles to be the realm of true ro- 
mance, and like to be told of the woes and joys 
of high-born ladies, so this pretty Mrs. Graham, 





being the only daughter of a nobleman, when 
casting about for a properly sentimental situation, 
must needs get right down to the bottom of the 
social ladder, and think it fine to speak of herself 
as a sailor’s.lass. One small touch of reality re- 
mained—the hero she named Jim. But here are 
the verses to speak for themselves : 
“T care not a fig for your brag, you girls 
And dames of high degree; 
Or for all your silks and satins and pearls, 
As fine as fine may be; 
For I'll be as rich as dukes and earls 
When my Jim comes home from sea. 
“It’s in Portsmouth town that I know a lane, 
And a small house jolly and free, 
That’s sheltered well from the wind and the rain, 
And as snug as snug can be; 
Aud it’s there that we'll be sitting again 
When my Jim comes home from sea. 
“Twas a fine brave sight when the yards were 
manned, 
Thongh my eyes could scarcely see ; 
It’s a long, long sail to the Rio Grand’, 
And a long, long waiting for me; 
But [ll envy not any one in the land 
When my Jim comes home from sea. 
“So here’s to your health, you high-born girls 
And ladies_of great degree, 
And I hope yon’ll all be married to earls 
As proud as proud may be; 


But I wouldn't give fourpence for all your pearis 
When my Jim comes home from sea.” 


Of course she carefully concealed these verses— 
especially from her husband, who would have led 
her a sad life if he had found them and discov- 
ered the authorship; and they never attained to 
the dignity of type in the Jnverness Courier, where 
the lines to Shena Van had appeared ; but all the 
same, pretty Mrs. Graham regarded them with a 
certain pleasure, and rather approved of the in- 
dependence of the Portsmouth young lady, al- 
though she had a vague impression that she might 
not be quite the proper sort of guest to ask to In- 
verstroy. 

Now her anger and dismay over the possible 
breaking down of the scheme which she had so 
carefully formed and tended were due to various 
causes, and did not simply arise from a wish that 
the Master of Lynn should marry a rich wife. It 
was her project, for one thing, and she had a 
certain sentimental fondness in regarding it. 
Had she not wrought for it, too, and striven for 
it? Was it for nothing that she had trudged 
through the dust of the Merhadj bazars, and 
fought with cockroaches in her cabin, and gasp- 
ed with the Egyptian heat all those sweltering 
afternoons? She began to consider herself ill- 
treated, and did not know which to complain of the 
more—her brother's indifference or her father’s 
obstinacy. Then she could get no sort of sym- 
pathy from her husband. He only laughed, and 
went away to look after his pheasants, More- 
over, she knew very well that this present con- 
dition of affairs could not last. The Master's ill 
temper would increase rather than abate. Yo 
lande would grow accustomed to his neglect of 
her. Perhaps Mr. Winterbourne would inter- 
fere, and finally put an end to that pretty dream 
she had dreamed about as they went sailing down 
the Mediterranean. 

Accordingly she determined to make one more 
effort. If she should not be able to coax Lord 
Lynn into a more complaisant frame of mind, at 
least she should go on to Allt-nam-ba and make 
matters as pleasant as possible with Mr. Winter- 
bourne before he left. The former part of her 
endeavor, indeed, she speedily found to be hope- 
less. She had no sooner arrived at the Towers 
than she sought out her father and begged him 
to be less obdurate ; but when,as she was put- 
ting forward Corrievreak as her chief argument, 
she was met by her father’s affixing to Corrie- 
vreak, or rather prefixing to it, a solitary and em- 
phatic word—a word that was entirely out of 
place, too, as applied to a sanctuary—she knew 
it was all over. Lord Lynn sometimes used vio- 
lent language, for he was a hot-tempered man, 
but not language of that sort; and when she 
heard him utter that dreadful wish about such a 
sacred thing as the sanctuary of a deer forest, 
she felt it was needless to continue farther. 

“ Very well, papa,” said she, “ I have done my 
best. It is not my affair. Only everything 
might have been made so pleasant for us all.” 

“ Yes, and for the Slagpool Radicals,” her fa- 
ther said, contemptuously. “I suppose they 
would land at Foyers with banners, and have pic- 
nics in the forest.” 

“At all events, you must remember this, 
papa,” said Mrs. Graham, with some sharpness, 
“that Archie is a gentleman. He is pledged to 
marry Miss Winterbourne, and marry her he 
will.” 

“ Let him,and welcome !” said this short, stout, 
thick person with the bushy eyebrows and angry 
eyes. ‘He may marry the dairy-maid if he likes. 
I suppose the young gentleman has a right to 
his own tastes. But I say he shall not bring his 
low acquaintances about this house while I am 
alive.” 

Mrs. Graham herself had a touch of the family 
temper, and for a second or two her face turned 
quite pale with anger, and when she spoke it was 
in a kind of forced and breathless way. 

“T don’t know what you mean. Who are low 
acquaintances? Yolande Winterbourne is my 
friend. She is fit to marry any one in the land, 
I care not what his rank is, and—and I will not 
have such things said. She is my friend. Low 
acquaintances! If it comes to that, it was I who 
introduced Archie to Mr. Winterbourne ; and— 
and this is what I know about them, that if they 
are not fit to—to be received at Lynn, then nei- 
ther am I.” 

And with that she walked calmly (but still 
with her face rather pale) out of the room, and 
shut the door behind her; and then went away 
and sought out her own dressing-room of former 
days, and locked herself in there and had a good 
ery. She did feel injured. She was doing her 
best, and this was what she got for it. But she 
was a courageous little woman, and presently she 
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had dried her eyes and arranged her dress for 
going out; then she rang, and sent a message to 
the stables to get the dog-cart ready, for that she 
Wajited to drive to Allt-nam-ba, 

By-dnd-by atie was driving along by the side of 
the pretty léth undet, the great hillg; aiid she 
was comforting herself with more cheérfiil ré- 
flections. 

“Tt is no matter,” she was saying to herself. 
“Tf only Mr. Winterbourne remains in good hu- 
mor, everything will go right. When Archie is 
marriad lie will be rich enough to have a home 
where he pleases. i stippose Jim wouldn’t have 
them always with us ?—though it would be nicé 
to have Yolande in the house, especially in the 
long winter months. But Archie could build a 
house for himself, and sell it when he no longer 
wanted it. The country about Loch Eil would 
please Yolande. I wonder if Archie could get a 
piece af land anywhere near Fassiefern? That 
would be bididy fot having a yacht, too, and of 
course they will havea yacht. Or why shotildn't 
he merely rent a house—one of those up Glen 
Urquhart, if only the shooting was a little better ? 
or over Glen Spean way, if Lochaber isn’t a little 
too wild for Yolande? or perhaps they might get 
a place in Glengarry, for Yolande is so fond of 
wandering through woods. No doubt Archie ex- 
aggerated that affair about Yolande’s mother ; in 
any case it could easily be arranged; other fam- 
ilies have done so, and everything gone on as 
usual, Then if they had a town hotise we might 
all go to the Caledonian Ball together. Archie 
looks so well in the kilt, and Yolande might go 
as Flota Macdonald.” 

Bhé drove quickly dlong the loch-side, but 
mbderated het pide Wheii she reached the rough 
mobiutitdin-rodd leading tip the #len; for she knew 
she wotild not mend matters by letting down one 
bf het fathet’s Horses: nd a8 shé approactied 
Alit-ndtt-bin & chill strtick Het Heirt—those pre: 
parations for departure were sO omindiis. Fat 
can was in front of the bothy, giving the rifles 
and guns their last rub with oil before putting 
them into the cases; boxes of empty soda-water 
bottles had been hauled out by the women-folk 
for the men,to screw up; a cart with its shafts 
resting on the groiitid Stood outside the eoach- 
house; and various figures went hurrying this 
way and that. And no sooner had Mrs. Graham 
driven up and got down from the dog-cart than 
her quick eye espied a tall black-bearded man, 
who, from natural shyness—or perhaps he want- 
ed to have a look at Duncan’s gun-rack—had re- 
treated into the bothy; and so, instead of going 
into the house, she quickly followed him into the 
wide; low-roofed apurttnent; whieh smelled eon- 
siderably of tobaces snigke, 

“Isn't your time Angtis ?” said she. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said he, with a very large smile 
that shotved He recognized her, 

“ T suppose Mr. Macplittson has Sent you dbout 
the inventory ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Have vou been over the house yet ?” 

“No, ma’am; I have just come out with the 
empty cart from Inverfariguig.” 

“ Well, then, Angus, you need not go over the 
house. I don’t want the gentlemen bothered, 
Go back and tell Mr, Maepherson I said so,” 

“There wis £7 of bretikages with the last 
tenant, ma’am,” said he, very respectfully. 

“Never mind,” said she; and she took out her 
purse and got hold of a severeign. “Go back at 
once; and If yott have to sleep at Whitebridge 
that will pay the cost; or you may get a lift in 
the mail-cart. My brother is in Inverness, isn’t 
he?” : 

& Vs) inid’arht”’ 

“Then you can go to him, and tell him I said 
there was to be no going over the inventory. This 
tenant is a friend of mine. You go to my bro- 
ther when you get to Inverness, and he will ex- 
plain to Mr. Macpherson. Now good-by, An- 
gus ;” and she shook hands with him, as is the 
custom in that part of the country, and went. 

The arrival of a stranger at Allt-nam-ba was 
such an tmustal circumstance that when she 
Went tip to the door of the lodge she found both 
Mr. Winterbourne and John Shortlands awaiting 
her, they having seen her dtive up the glen; 
find she explained that she had been leaving a 
mossiige With ott of the thet, 

“T heard you were leaving, Mr. Winterbourne,” 
said she, with one of her most charming smiles, 
whet they had got into the drawing-room, “and 
I could pot let you go away without coming to 
adv ebod:by. Botli Hi} Hiasband and,I expected 
to have Seen intich tnore of fot this ditumnt 
but yoti can see for yourself what it is in the 
Highlands—every household is so wrapped up 
in its own affairs that there is scarcely any time 
for visiting. If Inverstroy had come to Allt-nam- 
ba, Inverstroy would have found Allt-nam-ba 
away shooting on the hill, and vice versa ; and I 
suppose that is why old-fashioned people like 
my father have almost given up the tradition of 
visiting. When do you go?” 

“Well, if we are all packed and ready, I sup- 
pose this afternoon; then we can pass the night 
at Foyers, and go on to Inverness in the morn- 
in yp? 

“But if I had known I could have brought 
some of the people from the Towers to help you, 
My father would have been delighted,” 

She said it without a blush; perhaps it was 
only a slip of the tongue. 

“Do you think Mrs, Bell would suffer any in- 
terference ?” said John Shortlands, with a laugh. 
1 can tell you, my dear Mrs. Graham, that she 
rules us with a rod of iron—though we’re not 
supposed to know it,” 

“And how is dear Yolande?” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham. 

“She is very well,” Yolande’s father said, in- 
stantly lowering his eyes, and becoming nervous 
and fidgety. 

“T heard something of what had called her 
away to the south—at least I presumed that was 
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the reason,” contintied Mrs. Graham, forcing her- 
self to attack this dangerous topic iii order to 
show that, in her estimation at least, nothing too 
important had occurred. ‘Of course one sym- 
pathizes with her. I hope you have had good 
news from her?” 

“Oh yes,” said he, hastily. “Oh yes. 
a letter list hight: Yolande is very well.” 

“Archie,” continiéd Mrs: Graliatm, thinking 
enough had been said on that point; “is at In 
verness. I declare the way those lawyers fight 
over trifles is perfectly absurd. And I confess,” 
she added, with a demure smile, “ that the own- 
ers of deer forests are not much better. Of 
course they dlwayg tell me I don’t know, that it 
is my ignorance; but té fitid people quarrelling 
about the line the march should faké—=when an 
acre of the ground wouldn’t give grazing for 4 
sheep—seems stupid enough. Well, now, Mr. 
Winterbourne, may I venture to ask how you 
found the shooting ?” 

“Oh, excellent—excellent,” said he, brightly, 
for he als, wig glad to get away from that other 
topic. “We have hot Fund as tnany deer com- 
ing about as we expected but otherwise the 
place has turned out everything that éduld be 
wished.” 

“T am glad of that,” said she, “for I know 
Archie had qualms about inducing you to take 
the shooting. I remember very well, on board 
ship, he used to think it was a risky thing. Sup- 
posing the place had not turned out well, then 
you might have felt that—that—” 

“ No, no, my dear Mrs, Graham,” said he, with 
ft sinile, “caveat emptor. 1 knew I was taking 
the place with the tetial attending risks; I should 
not have blamed yoiir btuthet if we had had a 
bad year.” 

She was just on the point of asking him wheth- 
et lie liked Allt-tam-ba well enough to come back 
agaiti, but slie thotiglit it was too dangerous. She 
Had 10 thedns of Towing what he thought of 
Lord Lynti’s tharked unmeighborliness ; and she 
deemed it more prudent to g8 5ti talking of gett: 
eral subjects, in her light and cheerful way; itd 
always on the assumption that the two families 
were on friendly terms, and that Yolande’s fu- 
ture home would be in the Highlands. At length 
she sitid she mttst be going, 

“T would ask pou to stay to hetteli,” said Mr. 
Winterbourne, “but I daré say you know whiat 
lunch is likely to be on the day of leaving a shoot- 
ing-box—” 

“Dear me!” said she, in tones of vexation. 
“Why did they not think of that at the Towers ? 
They might have saved you a great deal of bother 
that way; but they have got into an old fashion- 
ed #roove there.” 

“At the sdme tine; my dear Mrs. Graham,” 
did Mr. Winterbourne, With great courtesy, “if 
you like to take the risk; f dare say Mrs. Bell 
ean find you something; and We have Hot often 
the chance of entertaining any otie, at Alit-natt- 
ba. Will you take pity off us? Will you sit in 
Yolande’s place? The Huse has beer rather 
empty since she left.” 

“T should like it of all things,” said pretty 
Mrs. Graham, taking off her hat and gloves and 
putting them on the sofa, “ for I feel that I haven’t 
given you half the messages I wish you to take 
to dear Yolande. And you must let me have her 
address, so that Jim aii seitd her # hauneh of 
venison at Christmas.” 

“T am afraid that would not be of much use, 
thank you,” said he; “for I hope by that time, 
if all goes well, tliat Yolande will be away in the 
sotith of Europe.” 

“ Archié is going sotith also,” said Mrs. Gra- 
Hidrii; pledsaiit]y: “There is little doing here in 
the winter. After hie has made all the arrange: 
ments with papa’s agents in Inverness, thet He 
will be off to the south too. Where is Yolande 
likely to be?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” said Mr. Win- 
terbourne, with a kind of anxious evasion. “ But 
she will write to you. Oh yes, I will tell her to 
write to you. She is—she is much occupied at 
present—and—and perhaps she has not much 
time. But Yolande does not forget her friends.” 

“She shall not forget me, for I won't let her,” 
said Mrs. Graham, blithely. “If she should try, 
I will come and ferret her out; and give her a 
ptoper geolding, But I don’t think it will be 
needed.” . 

The luncheon, frugal 28 it was, proved to be a 
very pleasant affair, for the two tieti-folk were 
glad to have the table brightened by the unusual 
presence of a lady guest, who was, moreover, 
tery pretty and talkative and cheerful ; while, on 
the othet hand; Mrs: Graham, having all ber wits 
about her, very speedil? assured herself that 
Yolande’s father was leavin# Allt-tiam-ba in no 
dudgeon whatever; and also that, although he 
seemed to consider Yolande as at present set 
apart for some special duty, and not to be inter- 
fered with by any suggestions of future meetings 
or arrangements, he appeared to take it for grant- 
ed that ultimately she would live in the High- 
lands. Mrs. Graham convinced herself that all 
was well, and she was a skillful flatterer, and 
could use her eyes; and altogether this was a very 
tnerry atid agreeable luncheon party. Before she 
finally rose to go she had got Yolande’s address, 
and had undertaken to write to her. 

And then she pleased Mr. Winterbourne very 
much by asking to see Mrs. Bell; and she equal- 
ly pleased Mrs, Bell by some cleverly turned com- 
pliments, and by repeating what the gentlemen 
had said about their obligations to her. In good 
truth Mrs. Bell needed some such ¢omfort. She 
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was sadly broken down. When Mrs. Graham 
asked her about Mr. Melville, tears rose unbidden 
to the old dame’s eyes, and she had furtively to 
wipe them away with her handkerchief while pre- 
tending to look out of the window. 

“He has wrttten two or three times to the 
young lad Da \rymple,” said she, with just one 
suppressed sol»; ‘‘and all about they brats 0 
bairns, as if hi 3 wasna in mair consideration in 


people’s minds than a wheen useless lads and 
lassies. And only a message or two to me, about 
this family or the other family—the deil take 
them, that he should bother his head about their 
crofts and their cows and their seed-corn! And 
just as he might be having his ain back again— 
to gang awa’ like that, without a word o’ an ad- 
dress. I jalouse it’s America—ay, I’m thinking 
it’s America, for there they have the electric 
things he was aye speaking o’; and he was a 
édrlovs man, that wanted to ken everything. I 
wondet what the Almichty was about when He 
put it into people’s heads to get fire out o’ run- 
ning water! They might hae been content as 
they were; and Mr. Melville would hae been bet- 
ter occupit in planting his ain hill-sides—ss a’ 
the lairds are doing nowadays—than in running 
frte ae American town to anither wi’ his boxes 
o’ steel sptings and things.” 

“But he is sttré to write to you, Mrs. Bell,” 
said Mrs. Graham. 

“T just canna bear to think o't,” said the 
older woman, in a kind of despair. “TI hope he 
didna leave because he thought I would be an 
encumbrance on him. I hae mair sense than 
that. But he’s a proud man, though I shouldna 
say if Ay,and the poor lad without a home 
—and Withoit the land that belongs to him—” 

The good old lady found this topic too much 
for her, and she was retiring With an old-fashion- 
ed courtesy, when Mrs. Graham shook hands 
with her in the most friendly manner, and assured 
her that if any tidings of Mr. Melville came fo In- 
verstroy (as was almost certain), she would write 
at once. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





A VISIT TO THE MARES. 
See illusttation on page 377. 

MPUE picture which we reproduce this week 

was exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1881. 
It is by M. Goubie, an artist who has displayed 
several sporting and fishing scenes of high mer- 
it; HOt merely on account of the truth with which 
animal life is dépieted, but also for the landscape 
of his backgrounds. The ott¢ before us represents 
a visit paid by the ladies of some venerable chateau 
to the brood-mares who are running about with 
their foals at their feet. The mothers, with their 
bright seft eyes and intelligent faces, have no fear 
of their visitots, but come up to welcome the 
friendly hand stteteted owt toward them. The 
breeding-farmis for horses ate tirtich less numer 
ous in France than in England. The chief es. 
tablishments for this ftrpose im private hands 
are those of La Bastide and Saint-Jean de Le- 
gouve, in the Haute Vienne, of Hance and Co- 
grat l’Yonne, in the Department of the Allier, of 
Copetis, in the Haute Garonne, of Courteuil, in the 
Oise, arid of Viretlay, in the Department of the 
Seine and Oise. ‘The stds maintained by the 
gotertimeént are the most ftrportant since the 
davs of the gredt Oardinal Richelieu. All the gov- 
errments of France have devoted much attention 
iG thé ithiprovement of the breed of horses. The 
present orgafif/ation of the éstablishments, whieh 
are chiefly intended to téd¢r temounts for the eav- 
alry, dates from the Empire. It Consists of a di- 
rector-general with eight inspectors and 4 whole 
army of officers under him. A similar system of 
government management prevails in Hungary and 
in Russia, where, however, the studs of horses are 
allowed to roam freely over the vast uninclosed 
places. In England, as in Ottr eountry, private 
enterprise does the work elsewhere dote by the 
government, and does it with much greater site: 
cess, 48 our and the English stables have pro- 
duced more good horses than any other nations. 
The proper place for the horse is the homestead 
Of the proprietor. Any kindness lavished on a 
horse will bé ¢ettainly repaid hereafter. The 
education of the foal shétld eommence with its 
birth ; it should not be left to run étttirely free by 
its mother’s side, and allowed merely to grow up 
in some handy paddock; but it should be accus- 
tomed to see its future master, to be spoken to 
and to be handled. All the vice attributed to 
horses ia caused by bad treatment or cruel neg- 
lect. No weak familiarity, however, must be in- 
dulged in, for horses, like the rest of us, are soon 
spoiled by petting. But we have wandered away 
from thie French landscape, with its green pas- 
tures and shady trees and its fair visitors, as 
portrayed by M. Goubie. Other paintings of this 
artist illustrative of rural life are “ Chasseurs a la 
Promenade des Chevaux,” and “ Une Rencontre 
le Matin,” both in the Salon of 1880, and “ La Ca- 
léche des Dames,” in that of 1882. 





Lady’s Knitted Silk Stocking. 
é See illustration on page 373. 


Tus stocking is knitted with knitting silk of dark 
color and No. 18 needles. The leg and the top of the 
foot are in ribbed knitting, and the heel, toe, and sole 
in plain knitting. Cast on 124 stitches equally on four 
needles; and knit 317 roands for the leg, 2 stitches 
plain, and 2 stitches puried alternately ; begin to nar- 
row for the ankle in the 199th round by knitting 3 
stitches together after the first 7 stitches, and before 
the last 5 on each side of the middle of the back, and 
in the 200th round narrow in the same manner after 
the first 6, and before the last 4 stitches; repeat the 
narrowing in the 222d and 223d, 246th and 247th, and 
269th and 270th rounds. After completing the 317th 
round, put the last 24 and the first 22 stitches together 
on one needle for the heel; add a thread of fine silk to 
the working thread to strengthen it, and knit 38 rows 
forward and back, one plain and one purled alternate- 
ly, so that all will look plain on the right side, and al- 
ways slipping the first stitch. When there are 18 loops 
up each side of the heel leave off with a purled row. 
In the next row * knit to the 5th stitch past the mid- 





e, slip the 5th, knit the next, and pass the slipped 
om lon it; knit the next, turn, slip the first stitch, 
and purl to the 5th stitch past the middle ; slip the 5th, 
purl the next, and pass the slipped stitch over it; purl 
the next, turn, and repeat from *, always slipping the 
first stitch on the other side of the opening formed 
util all the stitehes are knitted off from each side. 
Take up the 18 loops on the left side of the heel on a 
needle, knitting each as it is taken up, knit around to 
the opposite side, and take up the 18 loops on the right 
side in the same manner. the next 70 rounds the 


46 stitches on the top of the fogt are worked in ribbed 
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knitting, and the stitches for the gussets and sole in 
plain knitting; to form the gussets, narrow in the 
next second and in every following 4th round on the 
stitches next to the ribbed knitting of the front on 
each side; narrow pine times in all on each side. 
After the 70 about 76 more rounds are required to 
complete the stocking. In the 28d of these knit to- 
gether the first 2 and the last 2 stitches of the instep, 
and the first 2 and the last 2 stitches of the sole: then 
in every following 4th round narrow on both sides of 
each of the first narrowings, 12 timesin all. Next, in 
order to point the stocking, work 2 similar narrowings 
in a straight line above each of the first narrowings, 
and then narrow in the manuer previously described 
in every following 2d round until the narrowings of 
both halves meet, whereupon knit 2 stitches together 
until all the stitches are used up. 


Crochet Stocking for Child from 1 to3 Years old. 
See illustration on page 37 

Tus stocking is worked in crochet with white Be 
lin woo), partly in open and partly in close work. 
gin at the close top; make a foundation of 15 
(stitches), and work back and forward in ribbed cro 
chet as follows: 1st row.—Pass the first st. and work 
14 sc. (single crochet) on the other 14. 2d row.—1 ch., 
14 sc. on the back vein or chain of the next 14st. Re- 
peat the 2d row 44 times, and then join the last row to 
the foundation by a row of sc. on the wrong side. Next 
work in rounds as follows on the edge st. at the bot- 
tout: Ist round.—Form a loop, « with this loop on 
the needle take up a loop or st. each out of the ist and 
2d rows of the next rib, work off these 2 loops togeth- 
er, then work off together the 2 loops now on the 
needle, 1 ch. ; repeat from * 22 times. 2d round.—» 
Take up 2 st. out of the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, pull the wool through them and work them off 
together with the st. on the needle, 1 ch 
*. 38d-28th rounds. 





; repeat from 





4d pattern take the 2d of the 2 st. to be taken up from 
the following 3d st. instead of from the next, thus 
unititfg two patterns of the preceding round into one 
in this; in the 18th and 23d rounds narrow in the 
same manner at the 4th and 3d patterns respectively. 
Fasten off at the end of the 28th round. Next work 
the heel, which is m Afghan stitch or tricoté, for which 
take up 8 st. out of the perpendicular veins of the last 
8, and 7 st. out of those of the first 7 st. in the 28th 
round, and work off the loops one by one. Work 10 
of these double rows on the 15 st., taking up loops 
when working forward, and working them off going 
back ; in the 6th row narrow by 1 st. on both sides of 
the middle 3 st., and in the 7th and Sth rows narrow 
on both sides of the middle st., for which work off 2 
st. together instead of 1 in the 2d rowof a pattern. In 
the 10th row pull the thread through all the st. at once 
and fasten off. Fasten on anew where the heel was 
begun, work 7 patterns of the open-work around the 
heel, and continue along the 28th round; work 12 
rounds of the open-work, but in the 4th round narrow 
for the gusset on each side next the heel by working 
two patterns into one. The toe is worked in 6 rounds 
of single crochet, each st. worked through both veins 
of the st. below. In the 2d of these 6 rounds begin 
and narrow at regular intervals, so that at the close of 
the 6th round on)y 4 st. will remain, which are then 
worked off together ; in narrowing work off 2 st. as 1. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ansiety.—Pillow shams are still 
trimmed with drawn-work, tucks, embroide ruffies 
and lace. The brown wool dress is suitable for a 
bride's travelling dress in September. 

Sunsonmre.—Get the armure grenadine like the 
open pattern of your sample.’ Line it with inexpen- 
sive silk, both besque and foundation skirt, and make 
with a wrinkled apron over-skirt, loose pleatings for 
lower skirt, and a short basque lined thronghout. 

Constant Scrsormer.—Put fine linen Smyrna lace 
around your linen spread, or else open embroidery. 
Have loose pleats of satin, edged with lace, falling on 
two narrow pleatings to modernize your black skirt. 

Tse green and white checked silk for a skirt for your 
green camel’s-hair dress, and trim it with velvet ribbon. 

Mante.—Get red velvet ri n to trim your pongee 
like the checked silk dress illustrated in Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. XVI. Make sprigged muslin dress by hints in 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVI. 

A. M. K.—Have your dress of checked silk without 
stripes. See Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVL, for an illustration. 

Constant Rraper.—Get blue and white checked 
silk, and trim with bine velvet ribbon. For hints about 
the complexion read The Ugly Girl Papers, which will 
be sent you from this office by mail on receipt of $1. 

A Sussoriser.—Black silk stoekings and black slip- 
pers should be worn with evening dresses by a girl of 
twelve years. 

Constaet Reapre.—The nine-year-old bridemaid 
should have silk stockings and kid boots or slippers 
to match the color of her dress. 

Prepiextry.—A married lady in addressing her phy- 
sician should write thus: * Dear Doctor Smith,—Please 
send me the cough mixture of which you spoke 
Yours truly, Emma Parsons ;” and when writing to a 
tradesman, write thus: “* Mrs. Thomas Parsons will be 
obliged if Arnold & Jones will send to her specimens 
of fashionable goods,” etc. ‘Obelin, Pennsylvania, 
May 30.” Addressed “ Arnold & Jones, New York.” 
Never write “‘Dear Mr. Arnold,” nor sign it “Mra, 
Emma Parsons.” Always write in the third person to 
people you do not know. - : 

City Scnscormer.—We know nothing of fairs or 
cburch bazars. 

Oupest Sunsortmre.—The favorite style of serving 
afternoon tea is to have a little table in the parlor, and 
for the lady to make the tea and hand it herself to 
those near her. For a meal called “ high tea,” the ta- 
ble is set with the first course, lobster salad, or cold 
chicken, or whatever solid dish you prefer. This is 
removed, fresh plates are added, and the hot cakes, 
toast, or biscuit and cake are then passed. All the 
dishes can be on the table at once if you prefer. 

Constant Sunsoriser.—Cards for a crystal wedding 
should be exactly like those issued for any other anni 
versary. “At Home” would be proper; add the words 
“ Crystal Wedding.” 

Ipes oF Marou.—It is proper for you to send your 
cards to all whom you wish to know, with a day mark- 
ed in the corner, as “Mrs. Philip Schafter, 18 W. 
Canal Street. Wednesdays in April, from three to six.” 

Be at home on those days, with a cup of tea ready to 
be served to those who call. On a little table in the 
room with you have ready a basket of cake or a plate 
of thin bread and butter. The tea should be kept hot 
in a silver tea-kettle over a spirit-lanp. Or, if you 
prefer, have a bottle of sherry wine, or so.ne lemonade, 
or punch, instead of tea. Eig f 

Eoonomy.—Cover your skirt as far as visible with 
the eight-inch ruffles you have, and put blue veivet 
ribbon an ineh wide on the edge of each. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVL, for hints 
about trimming skirts. 

Sansas Sunscuwuer.—A turban of the gray wool 
will answer for the travelling suit. Read about white 
muslin dresses in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVL, and make 
a shirred muslin hat to match the dress. Your sng- 
gestions about the wine-colored dress are good. The 
fish-wife poke of basket straw will suit it, trimmed 
with bows and forked ends of ribbon. Tan-colored 
undressed gloves with loose wrinkled wrists will remain 
in favor for any dress. ie? 

E. M., Pirrsuvreu.—The process of polishing stain- 
ed wood is described in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. 

A. C.—A basqne of embroidery, with apron over- 
skirt edged with embroidery and two er three gather- 
ed flounces trimmed with embroidery would be best 
for a white dress. The basque should be simply 
shaped and short. Make your pink satteen by either of 
the designs on the upper half of page 188, Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XVI. Blouse-waists are gathered to a_ belt, 
and either plain or shirred on the shoulders. Either 
Spanish or French lace trims ottoman silks. The lace 
polonaise and silk skirt will answer for summer 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Sr. CLarre was a man who might be trusted 
to keep out of temptation—to keep out of it bet- 
ter than he could withstand it when in it. But 
he was not a man to arrange circumstances for 
himself. He had no firm grip on life or things 
anyhow. A man of sensitive soul and tender 
conscience seldom has. So long as he kept from 
doing wrong he was content. He did not always 
trouble himself to make sure that he was doing 
wisely. The strongest characteristic about him 
was his patience, the most tenacious his affec- 
tions, the most active his pity. He had elimi- 
nated from the roll-call of his moral qualities all 
that part of human nature which is sometimes 
called the savage and sometimes the animal, and 
he had not left alive in his soul the root of one 
ferocious passion, the outgrowth of one form of 
tyrannous desire or high-handed selfishness. Per- 
haps he had eliminated more than ferocity and 
selfishness. Be that as it may, he was eminent- 
ly the kind of thing that women love, as approach- 
ing nearer to themselves ; and the dream of some 
among them is a race of men like Armine St. 
Claire, unselfish, loving, domestic, gentle, unskep- 
ticai, and pure. 

Pitiful as he was by nature, use had so far 
hardened him to the sight of the physical pain 
inseparable from his profession as to make his 
nerves steady and his skill more serviceable than 
his sympathies ; but sorrow found him as soft as 
iif he had been a woman, and the tragedy woven 
into the substance of Ione’s life touched him pro- 
foundly. He mentally pictured all manner of 
helpful positions, and made up no end of schemes 
for her benefit, each one more unworkable than 
the other. He would have adopted her as his 
sister, if an unbelieving world would have accept- 
ed the relationship in its integrity, and neither 
have sneered or the one hand nor punished on 
the other. He thought of writing to Mrs. Bar- 
rington, begging her to ask her on a visit, when 
perhaps Edward Formby would be taken by her 
beauty, her grace, her charm, and end once and 
for all his unsubstantial relations with Monica in 
the hard-and-fast fact of marriage with Ione. He 
tumbled out of the bag of his memory the names 
of the lonely spinsters who would be so much 
happier if only they would adopt as a daughter 
a charming young creature with red-gold hair 
and amber-colored eyes, given to fits of moody 
melancholy and to outbursts of violent jealousy. 
He worried himself into a couple of sleepless 
nights and an attack of fever on account of her; 
and Clarissa’s clever revelation only drew him 
closer to the girl from whom it was sought to de- 
tach him. But he merely gave himself a head. 
ache, upset his digestion, shook his nerves, and 
made himself generally feeble, while he did no 
earthly good to Ione. 

This desire to play Providence was as futile in 
his case as it has been in that of others; and he 
had to confess the sorrowful truth that each of 
us must dree his own weird as best may be, and 
that bearing one another’s burdens is as difficult 
in fact as it is problematical in issue. 

Then he went to the Villa Clarissa; and, be- 
cause he was pitiful and sympathetic, he threw 
a great deal of superfluous tenderness into his 
manner, and his handsome eyes looked far more 
love than he felt. For it was not love that he 
felt for Ione. It was only love’s mimetic kins- 
man, pity. - 

Coincident with the strengthening of his inter- 
est in Ione, that of the Stewarts in himself de- 
clined. They were disappointed in him, they said 
one to the other. They had believed him to have 
been a young man of good principles and refined 
tastes; but they saw now that he did not possess 
the latter, and they were beginning to suspect the 
former. They would have been as hard put to 
it to explain why they thought this, as if they 
had set out to look for a snipe in a stubble field. 
But the reason why has very little to do with 
feeling, and logic and emotion are the vinegar 
and oil which, do what you will, never coalesce. 
The Stewarts, however, were too just and kind- 
hearted to turn an actively cold shoulder to St. 
Claire. They turned only one that was passively 
tepid, and for the former warm and hearty hand, 
gave five limp and flabby fingers. Still it was as 
yet a change of spirit to be felt rather than one 
of programme to be read aloud as he ran along 
the way; and St. Claire, though sensitive, was 
unsuspicious, and constitutionally averse from 
finding flaws in others, or causes of discomfort 
for himself. 

Neither did he see, as any one else would have 
done, that he was assigned to Ione—told off to 
her as her special property in the oddest way im- 
aginable; and that she was assumed to be the 
sole cause of his coming to the villa at all. 

When he called, and she was not in the room, 
Mrs. Stewart would say to Clarissa, so soon as 
the first formal greetings were over : 

“Go and call Ione, my dear, and tell her that 
Dr. St. Claire is here.” Or she would say to St. 
Claire himself; “Ione will be here directly. 
She has only gone out of the room for a moment.” 

Once when the girl had driven into Palermo 
with the Captain, Mrs. Stewart put on a mourn- 
fully sympathetic face as she said: “I am so 
very sorry! Tone has gone into town with my 
husband. She could not have expected you to- 
day, else I am sure she would not have gone ; 


* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XVI. 








and I am afraid you will find your visit very un- 
interesting with only myself and my daughter to 
amuse you.” 

“No; donot say that, Mrs. Stewart,” answered 
St. Claire, with genuine earnestness. ‘ You know 
how pleased I am always to be here, with you 
and Miss Stewart.” 

On which the plump little pigeon took up the 
parable on her own account, and with a flushed 
face, that yet had no sweet softness in its color, 
said, in a voice acrid for all its forced laughter: 


“Oh, how can you say that, Dr. St. Claire? Tam 
sure not,” 
“ You are sure not ?” he ted, with little 


surprise; then he added, with more gallantry: 
* And I am sure of just the contrary. An hour 
passed with you, Miss Stewart, and you” (turning 
to Mrs. Stewart), “makes my day a veritable 
festa.” : 

“Then what is it when Nony is at home ?” 
cried Clarissa, shrilly. 

“When your father and sister are at home ?— 
a festa of superlative quality—‘ Est, Est, Est,’ ” 
he laughed. 

“ What a flatterer you are, Dr. St. Claire !” said 
Mrs. Stewart, in her mildly peevish way, 

“Is confessing the truth flattery?” he asked, 
in his sweetest. 

“No; but making out that every one is so 
very precious to youand always the one with 
whom you are, the most precious—that is flat- 
tery,” she returned. 

St. Claire looked grave, and his countenance 
perceptibly fell. 

“T am sorry you think so meanly of me as 
that,” he said, in a pained voice. “I was not 
aware that I was a flatterer, which to my mind 
is merely synonymous with being a hypocrite. I 
am only conscious of very strong affections for 
those who, like yourselves, touch my heart and 
inspire me with respect; and of as strong grati- 
tude when people have been as kind to me as 
you have been.” 

“But you make no distinction,” she objected. 
“You are so desperately communistic in all your 
feelings. One person is just the same to you as 
another.” 

“Surely not,” he said, with energy. “ Here, in 
Palermo, no one is to me what you all are,” 

“And you mass us all in a lump together,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, as if stating a grievance. “You 
see no difference between us.” 

“Oh yes, he does, mother,” said Clarissa, com- 
ing to the rescue with her wise little air. “He 
likes Nony the best—don’t you, Dr. St. Claire ?” 

“T like your sister very much indeed,” he an- 
swered. “ About liking her the best, I scarcely 
know what to say. I like you all so much, there 
is not a best among you, because there is not a 
worst.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” said Clarissa, positive and 
amiable; and St. Claire let the matter drop. 

He was conscious of breakers ahead, and he 
had no fancy for amateur shipwrecks. 

Soon after this Ione and Captain Stewart came 
in, and St. Claire, troubled and a little embarrass- 
ed by the conversation, which had been substan- 
tially a bill of indictment against him, met the 
girl with less than his usual pronounced sympa- 
thy and admiration, not so much to shield him- 
self from blame as to protect her. Tone caught 
the change of tone as swiftly as a mirror catches 
the reflection of a shadow that passes before it. 

“They have been speaking ill of me; they 
have prejudiced him against me; he has been 
paying compliments to Clarissa, and he does not 
care to see me; he is a wretch, and I hate him; 
and I do not care whether he likes to see me or 
not. I do not care for any one or anything; but 
I wish I could kill St. Claire !” 

Put into words, these were the sensations, rath- 
er than connected thoughts, which possessed Ione 
like angry demons, burned and stung like fiery 
serpents, as she stood at a little distance from 
St. Claire, motionless as if struck to stone, with a 
face that might have been the face of a dead Fate 
save for the palpitating nostrils and the quivering 
of the downcast eyelids. 

“Are you tired, Ione?” asked Mrs. Stewart, 
watching her, but not quite comprehending what 
she saw. 

“No,” said Ione, with an effort. 

“Then sit down,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“T said I was not tired,” said Ione, disdainfully. 

“Where have you been? whom have you seen 
in Palermo?” asked Clarissa, in a chatty and 
amiable way. 

“No one,” Ione answered. 

“The Marchese Mazzarelli?” was the girl’s next 
question, made with sympathetic interest. 

“No; I said no one,” returned Ione. 

“That was a pity,” laughed Clarissa, with mean- 
ing. . 

“ Why ®” asked Ione, suddenly raising her eyes, 
flaming with scorn. “I did not go to see any one. 
I went to shop, as you know.” 

“Still, it would have made it pleasanter if you 
had seen some one,” said Clarissa, significantly. 

“ You might have thought so; J did not,” was 
her answer. 

But in truth she had hoped to have seen St. 
Claire, and she had been disappointed at not hav- 
ing methim. Yet now, when she had found him, 
how strange and unlike himself he was! It was 
more pain than pleasure to see him; and she 
wished he had left before she had arrived. 

How unhappy and unfortunate she was! she 
thought to herself. Some subtle poison always 
infected what might else have been her happiness, 
and reduced it to nothing. It was as if she had 
been marked out for special persecution by a 
malignant Fate, determined to punish and torment 
her. This new friend of theirs—how strange it 
seemed to think of him as new! she could scarcely 
imagine what her life had been without him— 
but this friend, whose kindness and sympathy had 
flung as it were a rainbow into her gray sky, now 
he was passing into the dead dullness of the rest. 
He was becoming indifferent to her, withdrawing 








himself from her, turning from her to Clarissa. 
Was she never to have a friend of her very own? 
Was she always to be second to this girl, who, 
without giving her the love, usurped the privi- 
leges, of an elder sister? How wretched she was ! 
—and how hateful all men and women were! 

She was startled out of het teverie of mola 
jealowsy and despair by Captain Stewatt saying, 
abruptly: “Now that you are heie, St. Claire, 
let us have @ gate at billiards. There will Be 
tite enough. Come, Clarissa—come, To.. Are 
you asleep >” he added, to this latter, sharply. 

&¥ do not want to play,” said Ione sullenly, 

“ Nonsense! stuff!” said the Ca in, “Conte.” 

_* Don’t be so selfish, Nony,” said Clarissa. “ We 
all want to play. Whyshduld you spoil our plea- 
sure for Your own selfishness ?” 

“16 as you are told, Ione,” said Mrs. Stewart. 
\ « Why should I, when I do not wish it?” asked 

one. 

“Tt would be such a pity to spoil the game,” 
said St. Claire, in his soft voice and gentle way, 

“The game would not be.spiiled without me. 
Perhaps quite the ¢dntrdry,” she repurned, still 
sullen, jealous, and Unpleasant. “Mamma, you 
can plays she said, turning to Mrs. Stewart. 

“You know I take a cue only when there is 
no one else. I do not care for it,” answered that 
lady, rather crossly. 

And indeed this was the truth. Standing for 
half an hour, with intervals of walking smartly 
round a table and leaning over the edge in uncom- 
fortable angles, to strike a ball which never by 
any chance went where she had aimed, and always 
did unexpected things—caracoling to undesirable 
places, and diving into pockets which seemed as 
if they had some special attraction for her balls 
in particular—all this was an amusement by no 
means to Mrs. Stewart's taste; and, as she said, 
she never played save when compelled by polite- 
ness and the laws of hospitality to make the fourth 
in a game which could not be made without her, 

“Oh, Nony, how tiresome you are! What a 
fuss you always make over every little thing !” 
said Clarissa, with a weary air, not to be wondered 
at, considering the provocation. For indeed Ione 
was stnentidiey tiresome when these fits of jea- 
lousy were on hey 

Raising her eyes to look at her sister and slaugh- 
ter her by their “dynamic glance,” Ione caught 
St. Claire’s by the way. He made the faintest 
little sign with his head, meaning “ yield” and 
“come” ; and with this sign he smiled as if sure 
that she would pleasure him by her obedience. 
This was the second time that he had undertaken 
the direction of her actions and the softening of 
her temper, and the second time that he had not 
miscalculated his power. 

Her face changed from its present sullenness 
as quickly as it had changed from its radiance 
of delight at seeing him to the gloom of disap- 
pointment and the hardness of resentment at his 
comparative coldness. The strain and tension 
of her lips relaxed; the angry light died out of 
her eyes; the dead whiteness of her cheeks aid 
lips became less opaque, less livid, and ore as 
if the blood had left her heat, where it had all 
gathered, to flow onte more naturally and easily 
through her veins. Then in the most gracious, 
the sWeetest way possible, she turned to Mrs. 
Stewart, and said, as amiably as if she had been 
Clarissa herself : 

“ Poor mammia, I am sure I do not wish to annoy 
you. Of coursé I will play if you desire it.” 

Her sudden outburst of unwonted amiability 
startied her famity as if it had been a cry. The 
two women, and even the Captain—who naturally, 
as only a dense-witted man, had not the keen 
flair of these others—saw the motive and under- 
stood the reason why; while St. Claire thought, 
as he had thought more than once before, “ She is 
perfectly tractable if taken the right way; it is 
they who do not understand her, not ‘she who is 
unmanageable.” 

And thinking this, he “ peacocked himself” not 
a little on the deftness of his manipulation and 
the cleverness of his good generalship. 

After this little scene the Stewarts gave up 
the young doctor more and more to Iene, and took 
ever less part in him themselves. This was not 
done as if they threw Ione at his head; or wished 
to make up serious relations between them. It 
was done in a half-disdainful, half-uncomfortable 
way, as if they had said: “ As this is your bad 
taste, take it and make the best of it you can. 
We hold ourselves superior to you and her and 
the whole sorry play going on before our eyes. 
We countenance your special interest in this un- 
desirable girl—if you have any special interest, 
and it is not all a show or sham—but we wash 
our hands of you, and do not care what becomes 
of you.” 

And indeed this was the mental attitude of all 
three; for Clarissa, reasonable after the event, and 
submissive to destiny, according to the way of the 
lymphatic and amiable, had accepted her position 
as second to Ione with equanimity when once she 
had shed out all her tender feeling for St. Claire 
in one copious outburst of disappointed tears. 
Her normal dislike to her adopted sister had not 
greatly increased; and her tepid contempt for 
the young Englishman’s bad taste was perhaps 
but natural to a pretty girl who sees herself dis- 
tanced by one not held to be her equal in good 
looks, social position, or moral conduct, in home 
attractions or matrimonial desirability. At all 
events there was no bitterness, no poison, in her 
feelings toward the two; and so far her philos- 
ophy was to her credit. 

It was Mrs. Stewart rather than Clarissa who 
resented with bitterness the way in which things 
had gone; and if she did not make things so act- 
ively unpleasant for St. Claire that he could not 
visit at the house at all, it was only because she 
saw a chance of getting Ione well settled and off 
her hands for life; and between maternal jea- 
lousy and the prospect of relief, she cherished the 
latter rather than the former as the more paying 
investment of time and feeling, 





As for Captain Stewart, he simply dropped his 
young countryman and handed him over to the 
women, a8 a poor creature not worth powder and 
shot. He was disappointed in him, he said; bit 
he said no mote ; and his wife knew hitii tuo well 
to press dn hils feservé. There are t ilngs hot to 
be dissected even betwéen husbarid aiid wife; and 
this was one of then. 

[to Be ConTINUED.] 





“THE END OF THE RAINBOW? 
By L. B. COCROFT. 

" 0" !” cried Molly. It was a big round “0,” 
or would have been, in print. As it was, 

her brown eyes opened wide by way of emphasis, 

and her tiny figure grew an inch taller, as she 

eraned her neck and stretched herself on tiptoe 

to look out of the windgw. ee 

Elsie, sitting on the floor deep in a fairy tale, 
ivds rouséd to something like interest by that 
long-drawn breath of wonder and delight. 

“ What is it, Molly ?” she queried, with a little 
air of condescension, Elsie, be it understood, was 
seven years old—seven, going on eight, she would 
have told you—while Molly was not yet six. 

Finding that her sister was too absorbed to an- 
swer, Elsie, after vainly repeating her question, 
was obliged to drop her book and run, in her 
turn, to the window to satisfy her curiosity. 

“A rainbow! Is that all?” she said, disdain- 
fully. 

“ Free,” corrected Molly, 

“One, two, three—why, so there is! Hester! 
Hester! come here to see three rainbows !” 

“Sisser’s busy; she always is,” murmured 
Molly; and Hester Kingsley, the elder sister, a 
girl of nineteen or twenty, called from the next 


room, 

“Sister is busy, dearie. Wait a little while.” 

“She is going to Mrs. Roget's to give Miss Ami} 
her tnusic lesson; said Elsie. “ When she comes 
home again we'll have our tea, and then Hester 
will talk to us till bed-time, if we like.” 

Molly nodded. “TI don’t like sisser to be busy,” 
she sid; sorrowfully. 

Elsie smiled superior. “ You can’t understand, 
Molly, ‘cause you are only a little girl. Sister has 
to be very busy now ’eause we’re poor. Some 
speckilators got all our money.” 

“What's a spec’lator ?” queried Molly. 

“ Speckilator,” corrected Elsie. “ Its—its—oh, 
something like an alligator, I guess, only bigger 
and wickeder.” 

“TLalligators eat little boys and girls,” said 
Molly, sinking her voice to a whisper, 

Elsie shrugged her small shoulders, 

“That's nothing,” she retorted. “The speckila- 
tors ate up everything, our house and all, I heard 
Judge Curry tell Hester about it. We had a nice 
house, Molly.” 

Molly sighed. “ Big,” she said, briefly. “ And 
sisstr had pretty things tdo.” 

“Cause papa and lots of people gave her 
things,” said Elsie, indulging, in her turn, in mem- 
ories of past glories. “ And she was ’gaged, too, 
Hester was, like Cinderella and the Prince.” 

Molly nodded her small head in a way that said 
that she knew all about it. 

“Was we rich ?” she inquired, dreamily. 

“ Awful!” returned Elsie. 

“ How rich?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

Hester, coming into the room at that moment, 
caught the last words, and laughed. Both little 
girls looked up at the sound, and with one accord 
cast themselves upon her, recklessly regardless of 
her fresh muslin gown. Hester had spent two 
weary hours doing up that gown that very morning. 

“Sisser, don’t stay long,” pleaded Molly’s baby 
voice. 

“T shall be home early, my pet,” said “sisser,” 
cheerily, as she stooped to give each wistful little 
face a loving kiss. “There! Be good children ; 
don’t go near the well, and don’t meddle with the 
fire.” ’ 

“ No, sister.” 

“ And, Elsie—” 

“Yes?” said Elsie, promptly, divining that 
there was a treat in store. 

“when the clock strikes five go into the 
bedroom and look on the bureau for a brown 


A hundred dollars, I 


paper bag. There are two cakes in it.” 
“For Molly and me? Did you have one too, 
sister ?” 


“T’m too big to eat cake,” said Hester, gayly, 
smiling as the sunshine broke over the two little 
upturned faces. And all fora penny bun! Think- 
ing what her own childhood had been, Hester gave 
an impatient sigh. Poor children! it was hard. 
“And it will be worse as they grow older and 
need more,” she thought, sadly. “What is to 
become of them, with only me to look to, when 
every door seems shut against me—I who had so 
many friends a year ago?” 

But last year’s friends were like last year’s 
snow-flakes—gone. Poor Hester had found that 
out long ago. 

“If only the children didn’t grow so fast,” she 
murmured to herself as she walked slowly down 
the village street, revolving in her mind various 
plans by which five dollars might be made to do 
the work of ten. 

Her own shoes were past patching, and Elsie’s 
were not much better. Molly’s stockings were 
in rags, and her frocks were far above her knees. 
Then there was the rent to pay, and a bill at the 
grocer’s besides. Miss Kingsley had not been 
taught in earlier days to count dollars and cents 
very carefully, and the gift of so doing is one that 
comes to few women by nature. 

Elsie stood in the doorway watching her sister 
till the last fluttering fold of the white gown dis- 
appeared, Then she turned to the rainbow again, 
and for the space of five minutes studied it silent- 
ly and intently. 

“Molly,” she whispered, presently, “I’m going 
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to do something nice: Don’t you want to come 
too? It’s something for Hester.” 

“What is it?” asked Molly, puzzled by all this 
mystery. “ Why don’t you speak out loud? Any- 
body isn’t here.” 

“You mean ‘ nobody,’ ” corrected Elsie, “‘Some- 
body might be listening to us down there behind 
that lilac bush. Bend your head close to me, 
and I'll whisper. I’m going to go and get a 
whole pile of money for Hester, so she needn’t 
ever be poor any more.” * 

“ But, Elsie, where ?” 

“Right over there,” returned Elsie, calmly. 
“Didn’t you ever hear about the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow? Lots of little girls have 
found it. The fairies put it there for them.” 

“For good children,” corrected Molly. 

True enough! Elsie stood confounded for a 
moment, gazing in mute distress at her sister. 
Then suddenly her face brightened again, 

“ Hester’s good, anyway, and it’s all for her,” 
she said, triumphantly. 

The argument was conclusive. Molly silently 
put on her hat; Elsie donned hers, and likewise 
provided herself with a little round basket in 
which to bring home the spoils. 

“ Hurry,” she said, briefly, when they were safe- 
ly outside the gate, and Molly, always obedient, 
quickened her steps to a run, which soon brought 
the little travellers to the end of the straggling 
village street. 

“How far must we go?” panted Molly, when 
they came at last, breathless, to a pause. 

“On the top of Scrabble Hill,” returned Elsie, 
calmly. She had taken her bearings as she stood 
in the kitchen doorway, and knew exactly where 
she was going. That Scrabble Hill was seven 
miles away was a trifling detail that she scorned 
to take into consideration. 

“Oh!” Molly was beginning, forlornly, but just 
at that moment a farm wagon came lumbering 
up behind them. 

“ Holloa!” said the driver, reining in his horses. 
He had children of his own at home, and the 
sight of those two little figures toiling up the 
dusty road in the glare of an August sun touch- 
ed his kind heart. 

Molly hung her head shyly, but Elsie dropped 
a quaint little courtesy, and then looked up, si- 
lently expectant. 

“Goin’ up the hill, be ye? Wa’al, I reckon 
ye’d better jump in. Here, little one. That’s it. 
Git up, you lazy critters!” This last to the 
horses, which showed small inclination to stir. 

If Hester cowld have but seen the pace at 
which her two little sisters were carried from her 
and home! 

Truth to tell, they enjoyed it vastly. Rides of 
any kind were few and far between, and a ride 
in a farm wagon was bliss unspeakable._ It 
seemed all too soon when they came in sight of 
a huge bowlder familiarly known to the villagers 
as Orr’s Rock. Elsie, standing in the kitchen 
doorway, had fixed upon this rock as a landmark 
quite within reasonable walking distance of the 
top of Scrabble Hill. Here accordingly she sig- 
nified her desire to alight, and the farmer lifted 
his two little passengers to the ground. 

“Goin’ to Orr’s, be they?’ he ruminated. 
“Come to think of it, Jem Baker was saying he 
heard they’d taken in some city folks for a spell. 
Wonder if they let them two youngsters go 
marching round this way down to York? If it 
don’t beat all how keerless some folks is of their 
children !” 

Elsie had told no fibs, but it will be seen that 
she had kept discreetly silent regarding the ob- 
ject of her journey. 

“Come along,” she said, encouragingly to Mol- 
ly. “It isn’t far now. Only over this field, and 
down that hill, and up the other one—and then 
home.” 

It was too late to protest. Molly surrendered 
her hand to Elsie’s keeping, and after climbing 
the rail fence and crossing the field the two 
plunged valiantly into the darkness of the thick 
pine woods. 

Down the hill went the two small Argonauts, 
making very fair progress at first. Had Elsie 
but known it, she might have spared her pains, 
for she was wandering, not toward the top of old 
Scrabble, but simply to the shore of the little 
lake which lay between the hills. As it was, she 
plodded on in happy ignoranee, slipping here and 
stumbling there, scratching her hands and tear- 
ing her skirts, but through it all uplifted for a 
time beyond the reach of pain or weariness by 
the thought that she was toiling for Hester, her 
own dear Hester, who had to work so hard to pro- 
vide her motherless little sisters with their daily 
bread. 

But an hour spent in this way served to tire the 
little wanderers completely. Another half-hour, 
and poor Molly’s courage ebbed low. “Elsie,” 
she said, plaintively, ‘isn’t it ‘most time to be 
there? Oh, Elsie, the sun’s all gone away, and it’s 
dark! I want to go home; I want my supper. 
I’ve got a headache in my foot, and I can’t walk 
any more,” 

Elsie herself was thoroughly tired of scram- 
bling, but she could not give up all prospect of 
the pot of gold without a further struggle. 

“ Just a teenty little way further,” she urged ; 
but poor Molly could go no further, not even a 
little way. 

“T want to go to sisser !”” she sobbed, forlornly. 
“ Oh, Elsie, we’s lost !”” 

Poor Elsie knew it. “I’m ’fraid we are,” she 
owned, sorrowfully, doing her best to steady her 
quivering voice, for was not she the elder sister, 
the “ big girl,” whose place it was to comfort poor 
Molly ? 

In vain; the dusk was deepening, and she too 
was hungry and frightened and tired. She sat 
down on the ground, put her arms around her lit- 
tle sister, and let the sobs come fast. 

“T want my supper!” Molly wailed again. 

Elsie checked her sobs long enough to search 
for a diminutive pocket, and spread its contents 





on the ground. There was a dolly’s broken arm, 
a four-leaved clover, the stub of a pencil, two 
shoe buttons, and a bit of string. The display 
was not appetizing, and Molly, who had stopped 
sobbing in the hope of seeing a cracker appear, 
burst out afresh. “I want—my—supper; I’m 
*tarved, Elsie.” 

“Starved!” Elsie had never thought of that. 
Would they have to stay there all alone in those 
awful woods till they died of thirst and hunger ? 
Or, perhaps, might not a big bear find them, and 
gobble them up at a mouthful? There were 
bears in the woods, no doubt, not to speak of lions 
and tigers, and giants and wicked ogres, who were 
worst of all. 

“Molly,” she said, pathetically, “let’s say our 
prayers ;” and Molly, between her sobs, managed 
at last to murmur her evening ‘“‘ Now I lay me,” 
the only prayer she knew. 

“‘ Now you hear me,” began Elsie; but Molly, 
kneeling at her sister’s knee, as she knelt every 
night at Hester’s, again set up a bitter wail for 
her lost sister. 

“T want to go to sisser!” she was reiterating, 
when suddenly a crashing sound was heard, as of 
somebody plunging through the bushes. Was it 
a bear or an ogre? Both children were silent 
from excess of terror, only Molly now and again 
gave a shuddering sob as she knelt with both 
hands clutching Elsie, and her face buried in her 
sister’s lap. 

“Holloa! Holloa there!” came a_ shout; 
“where are you? Can’t you speak ?” 

Speak to an ogre, indeed! Elsie knew better 
than that. But the ogre, whoever he was, bore 
steadily down upon them, and in another five 
minutes, with a final reckless plunge, a tall gray 
figure burst through the bushes, and stood beside 
the children. Elsie screamed and threw her 
arms around Molly. The new-comer stopped 
short, surveying them in amused perplexity. 

“Two babies! How in the name of wonder 
did you come here ?” 

The voice sounded kind and gentle enough, 
and Molly shyly raised her golden head to peep 
at the tall stranger, who, bending over her, had 
put a firm, kind hand upon her shoulder, 

“Til not hurt you,” he said, re-assuringly 
“Only you may stop sobbing, if you please. So; 
that is better. Now tell me your name and where 
you live. Don’t you know whose little girl you 
are?” 

Yes, Molly did know that much. 
sisser’s,” she sobbed, forlornly, “and we live at 
home—and oh, I want my supper!” 

“ Satisfactory, to say the least of it,” said the 
gentleman, smiling a little. “So you want your 
supper, do you, poor little kitten? There, never 
mind; you shall have something to eat before 
long, I promise you, Put your arms round my 
neck, and hold fast, and I'll carry you down to the 
lake in five minutes.” 

He stooped to take her in his arms, stuffing va- 
rious packages into his pockets as he did so, and 
setting a big basket and a tin kettle on the ground. 

The pot of gold! Elsie in her misery had for- 
gotten it for a moment; but now, at sight of that 
shining pail, the object of her journey flashed 
upon her. Molly too gave a heart-broken little 
ery. “He's got it all! Oh, Elsie!” and poor El- 
sie, feeling her worst fears confirmed, sank back 
upon the ground in a fit of bitter weeping. 

The young man was nonplussed. “ What am 
I to do?” he soliloquized, despairingly. “Two 
erying children, night coming on, and scarlet fe- 
ver at the only house in the neighborhood. I dare 
not take them there, of course. Well, there seems 
to be nothing for it but to take them to the camp. 
Come, come, little one, be good and stop sobbing, 
and come with me.” 

He made a vain attempt to take her on the oth- 
erarm. Elsie pushed his hand away and pointed 
to the pail. ‘“ We came to look for it; we want- 
ed it for sister. She isso poor!” And the tears 
burst out afresh. 

“You wanted what? Idon’t understand you.” 

“ That !” sobbed Elsie—* the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow.” 

The stranger burst into a roar of laughter. 
“Oh, the—mischief! Is that the trouble? My 
dear child, I haven’t touched the pot of gold, I 
solemnly assure you. That’s only a kettle of 
milk. Just taste and see for yourself.” 

“Tt is milk, Elsie,” Molly gravely assented, hav- 
ing tasted it approvingly; and, thus re-assured, 
Elsie scrambled to her feet, and let the good-na- 
tured ogre (so she mentally dubbed him) take her 
hand and lead her slowly down the hill and to- 
ward the shore, where, seen now and then through 
the bushes, a bright camp fire was blazing. 

Around this fire the ogre’s companions to the 
number of five were gathered. One, the eldest 
of the party, had evidently been indulging in a 
bath, for he was still guiltless of the vanity of 
shoes and stockings, and in his right hand was a 
dripping towel, with which from time to time he 
rubbed his shock of curly red hair, apparently un- 
der the delusion that this operation assisted the 
drying process. 

Another of the company, lazily stretched at full 
length on the ground, was smoking, and between 
the puffs offering various critical suggestions to 
his nearest neighbor, who, with a tin plate upside 
down on his knees, in lieu of a sketch-block, was 
working at some trifle that had caught his artist 
faney. — 

Still another lay swinging in a hammock ; and 
the fifth man, who was bending over the fire in 
earnest contemplation, completed the party. 

“Done to a turn!” he announced, transferring 
half a dozen fish from the embers to a plate. 
“ But, see here, does anybody know what has be- 
come of Eric? He started on a foraging expedi- 
tion more than an hour ago, vowing, as he hoped 
for supper, to lay hands on some milk and a few 
loaves of bread, and anything else that came con- 
venient.” 

“ Perhaps, like his townswoman, the young lady 
from Boston, he declines to take the milk because 


“ Sis—sis— 





it isn’t blue enough,” suggested a voice from the 
hammock. 

“More likely the milk-maid’s blue eyes are in 
question,” amended the sketcher, adding, in a 
tone of much exasperation: “confound him and 
his packing! I don’t see what he has done with 
my sketch-book. Here I am actually reduced to 
wrapping-paper.”” 

The cook laughed, passing over the latter part 
of the sentence. 

“Eric Grattan spooning? Just suggest it when 
he comes in—if he ever does come, that is. Be- 
sides, there are no ‘maidens with the milking 
pail’ in this part of the country. Barefoot boys 
do all that kind of work.” 

“ Pshaw !” grumbled the sketcher. “ But why 
should Eric shut his eyes when he sees a pretty 
girl, I'd like to know ?” 

The cook shrugged his shoulders. 
Kingsley,” he answered, briefly. 

“What! Grattan engaged? You don’t say so!” 

“I do not say so,” retorted the other, irritably. 
“She amused herself with him two years ago. 
It isn’t a very unusual story.” 

“Two years ago!” laughed the smoker. “ Why 
don’t you say before the deluge at once ?” 

“Oh, you may laugh,” rétorted the first speak- 
er, “but it’s true, nevertheless. Carl here can 
tell you all about it,” he added, nodding toward 
the knight of the towel. 

“ Let’s have it, Wagner,” said the smoker, per- 
suasively. 

The German shook his tousled head by way 
of decided negative, humming half under his 
breath the while a suggestive line— 


“ Miss 


“Was macht der Herr Papa?” 


Avery laughed, suddenly enlightenened. 
“Oho! And the young lady?” 


Wagner heaved a sigh, half comic, half pathet- 


ic. ‘An angel,” he said, briefly. 

“Rich, young, beautiful, fine musician, great 
artist, commonly conversed in blank verse when 
she didn’t happen to be singing in a voice that 
would have driven Patti wild with envy,” supple- 
mented Avery. 

“She was young, and really very pretty,” said 
the cook, taking upon himself the réle of narra- 
tor. “People supposed, too, that Mr. Kingsley 
was fairly well off, but at his death last year I 
heard tnat he had left a trifle less than nothing 
—lived beyond his means, and that sort of thing. 
Somebody told me, too, that he had speculated 
very rashly just before his death. But I'll ven- 
ture to say that he never had much to lose. That, 
no doubt, was the reason that he was bent upon 
having Miss Hester marry her rich lover rather 
than her poor one.” 

“Ah, very true! 


You’re right, Mark. Of 


course there was a rich old fellow, whom she | 


wouldn’t look at. I quite forgot that little item,” 
murmured Avery. ‘He offered her a set of dia- 
monds one morning. Each separate stone was 
double the size of the Koh-i-noor; but she only 
shook her head sadly, and waved him and his gift 
aside, saying,‘ What are such toys to me? A 
simple violet, plucked by my dear Eric’s hand—’ 
Did she marry the other one, by-the-way ?” sud- 
denly dropping his dreamy air, as Wagner’s boot 
came flying at him. 

“ How should I know ?” growled Mark Carter. 
“Probably she did. What can it be that keeps 
Eric all this time? Avery, set the table, will you ?” 

Avery yawned, threw away the stump of his 
cigar, and slowly rose. Having done this much, 
and taken a dozen steps to the left, he rubbed 
his eyes and stared. “ Wagner,” he shouted, 
warningly, “ here’s Eric with two young ladies.” 

“ Young ladies! Oh, donner—” 

The last syllables were discreetly smothered in 
the speaker’s beard, probably out of respect to 
the young ladies in question. He gave his hair a 
last frantic rub, threw the towel aside, ran his 
fingers through his ruddy curls by way of a last 
touch, and finally thrust his bare feet into a pair 
of gaping shoes. This last operation was speed- 
ily followed by a despairing groan. “ Both my 
stockings—” 

“ Are in the toe of your left boot. I saw you 
put them there. Never mind, old fellow; keep 
your agonies to yourself for the present. The 
Philistines be upon us.” 

“Philistines indeed! I believe you,” growled 
Wagner, under his breath, and just at that mo- 
ment Grattan came into full view. 

There was a general breath of relief, followed 
by a laugh. 

“The Babes in the Wood.” 

“ Runaways.” 

“Eric, keep quiet for five minutes, while I 
sketch that little one in your arms.” ’ 

“Did you beg, borrow, or steal them, may I 
ask ?” 

“They are two lost babies,” answered Grattan, 
depositing his provisions in a heap. “ Carl, cut 
some bread ; these little waifs are half starved. 
Did I get any butter? Plenty. You'll find it in 
the basket. Avery, you have half a dozen small 
nieces ; suppose you try your hand at comforting 
this child ?” 

But Elsie, looking up at Avery, only clung the 
closer to Mr. Grattan, till, glancing round the 
laughing group, her eyes fell upon Carl Wagner. 
True German and child-lover that he was, he 
smiled and held out his arms, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, straight into them went Elsie. 

There was some anxious consultation before 
supper was served, some of the young bachelors 
having grave doubts as to whether children of 
tender age might not suddenly expire after a ban- 
quet of milk, canned lobster, cheese, trout, green 
corn, bread, and pickles. 

“ Alice would faint at the mere mention of 
such a thing,” Avery declared. “I know her 
youngsters have bread and milk.” 

“ Bread and milk be hanged !” was Grattan’s 
retort. “ Don’t you see that the poor little things 
are famished? Just pass that spoon, if you 
please, and leave Molly and her supper to me.” 


He had the prudence to omit lobster and pick- 
les from Molly’s bill of fare; but Elsie, seated 
upon Wagner’s knee, took a little of everything, 
finishing, by way of dessert, with a large lump of 
moist brown sugar. 

“You may as well wash her hands and face 
after that last morsel,” advised Avery, “I think 
—look there!” 

“There” was Eric’s arm, where Molly’s golden 
head was pillowed, fast asleep. 

“ What comes next ?” inquired Grattan. 

“Take them home, of course.” 

“Exactly; but where do they come from ? 
| Wagner, what did she tell you her name was ?” 

“ Elsie,” said the owner of the name, distinctly. 

“ And what else ?” 

“Elsie Martin,” responded Elsie, promptly, just 
as she always answered when Hester heard the 
easy questions in the catechism. “ And hers is 
Molly,” she added, nodding toward the sleeper. 
“Nothing but just only Molly. Only in the big 
Bible where mamma wrote it it's Mary.” 

“And you live down in the village yonder, I 
suppose os 

Elsie nodded. “ Withsister. And,oh! won't 
she be frightened when we don’t come home ! 
She might think, perhaps, we had got lost.” 

“ With good reason,” grumbled Avery. ‘“ Don- 
ald, go up to the farm yonder and see if you 
can’t get some sort of a wagon. Somebody must 
take these precious children home.” 

“TI volunteer to drive,” answered the young 
man addressed as Donald. “Eric and Wagner 
can act as nurses, and we'll get on capitally.” 

“Tf you can get a wagon,” said Avery, doubt- 
fully. 

“There will be no difficulty about that,” an- 
swered Grattan, as Donald disappeared. The 
event proved that he was right. Barely twenty 
minutes afterward Donald’s shout gave notice 
that the wagon was waiting. 

“There he is, Eric. You may as weil take my 
coat to wrap around that little pickle of yours. 
Lift her head higher; she isn’t comfortable.” 

Meanwhile in the village excitement ran high 
The children had been kidnapped, had fallen into 
the river, had run away. Not for years had the 
sleepy little place been roused to such a degree 
of apprehension and interest. Most people in 
clined to the theory of kidnapping as being the 
most romantic. One young woman whispered of 

| a mysterious figure in a red cloak, seen at the 
end of the street just as twilight was falling. 
Without doubt there were gypsies somewhere in 
the neighborhood, and where the gypsies were, 
there too, without doubt, were Elsie and Molly. 

The women, after prudently counting their sil- 
ver tea-spoons to make sure that no vagrant had 
invaded the sanctity of their cupboards, found 
their way, one after another, to the room where 
| Hester sat. She, it was agreed on all sides, must 
| take no part in the search. Others would do 
that; she must wait at home ready to receive the 
little wanderers when they should return, 

“Tf they return,” sobbed poor Hester, laying 
her aching head down upon the table beside Mol- 
ly’s untasted supper, unheeding, and indeed not 
hearing, the words of “ consolation” which flowed 
so glibly from the lips of her group of comforters. 

Only Hester did not behave as, in the eyes of 
the good gossips of Melton, she should have 
done. 

She neither shrieked, nor wept, nor fainted, nor 
tore her hair, though everybody in the room was 
well aware that a well-conducted young lady ought 
to find vent for her emotion through at least one 
of these four channels. 

The good people who had come prepared to as- 
sist at a really touching scene felt defrauded and 
disappointed. How could one administer volatile 
salts or burned feathers to a heartless creature 
who had evidently no more feeling than a stone ? 
And meanwhile poor Hester sat still, making no 
outery, shedding no tears, only hiding her face 
from the curious eves and from the light, and 
now and then drawing a shuddering breath, half 
sigh, half moan. 

The clock struck nine. Hester, counting the 
slow strokes, knew that the children had been 
gone five hours—only five short hours. It seem- 
ed to her that those hours had held the anguish 
of five years. 

“ Oh, Molly! Molly! my little Molly !” she cried, 
brokenly, and then, deaf as she had been to all 
the murmured words of her companions, she sud 
denly raised her head as her ears, quickened to 
every sound without, caught the roll of heavy 
wheels. Surely they were stopping at the gate, 
and there !—was it, could it be, Elsie’s voice ? 

At all events, it was Elsie herself, who, scram 
bling down from Carl Wagner’s arms, rushed for 
ward and hid her face in Hester’s gown. 

“Sister, don’t be angry; we couldn’t find it, 
after all.” 

“ Angry!” echoed Hester, between tears and 
laughter; and at the sound of her voice Grattan 
started forward, with one word— 

“Hester!” That was all. 

The neighbors looking on felt a thrill of vir 
tuous indignation that made their very bonnets 
tremble. They could not have believed it of 
Miss Kingsley had they not seen her shocking 
conduct for themselves. 

Even Elsie was bewildered. Hester was glad ? 
Then why did she cry? And who was the gray 
ogre, that sister should suffer him to put his arms 
around her—yes, and kiss her too? Elsie, whose 
sense of the proprieties was strong as Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s own, felt that such doings required an ex- 
planation. 

But Hester never gave one, but instead laugh- 
ed and kissed her, when, next morning, the elder 
of the explorers propounded a question which 
had troubled her speculative mind ever since 
break fast : 

“Sister, what did the ogre mean when he said 
to Molly that as she hadn’t found the pot of gold, 
| she might as well take as a substitute the brother 
| she found at the end of the rainbow ?” 
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Fig. 3.—Girw’s Straw 
Har.—Bacx.—| For 
Front, see Page 381.] 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Fiurep 
Srraw Bonner. 
For description see 


Fig. 1.—ENG.isn 
Supplement. 


Srraw Rounp Har. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Caecxep, Cora Mantie.—Back Fig. 2.—Sumwer Travetiine Croak or Duster. 
{For Front, see Page 373.] Front.—{ For Back, see Page 372.]—Cur Par- 
see Supplement, TERN, No. 8458: Price, 25 Cents.—{For pattern 
53-55. and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 45-52.) 


For pattern and description 
No. VILL, Figs. 


Watt Pocket. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 56. 
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Empromerep Nicut-cLoTHes Case. 
For designs and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 26 and 27. 
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Waurre Mott Dress.—Cor Parrern, No. 3459: Basque, Over 
Sxirt, anp Skier, 20 Cents Eacn. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Bonnet or 





Gotp Bram and 
Vetvet Rippon, 
For description see 

Supplement. 
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see Page 372. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Emprowerrp Veitine Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
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Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuesk monograms for marking lingerie are 
executed in satin stitch with fine white embroid- 
ery cotton. 


Borders for Covers, Tidies, etc.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Turse borders, for ornamenting linen bureau 
and sideboard covers, tidies, etc., are worked in 
cross stitch with red or blue embroidery cotton 
in two shades, or with washing silk of various 
colors. 


Travelling Conveniences.—Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on pages 872 and 373. 

Every year brings some additions and im- 
provements in the list of articles designed for 
tourists’ and travellers’ use, a few of which we 
have illustrated for our readers. Fig. 1 shows a 
black leather dressing-case, in which all needful 
toilette appliances are packed into the smallest 


Dress ror Girt rrom 7 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
Cur Parrern, No, 3461: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, L., Figs. 1-14. 


sourist’s knife and 
fork is shown in Fig. 
3, made of silver, with 
ivory handles. The 
handle of the knife is 
so contrived as to con- 
tain a sheath for the 
prongs of the fork, 
while that of the fork 
receives the blade of 
the knife. The travel- 
ling trunk, Fig. 6, page 
873, is constructed 
with a view to com- 
bine lightness and 
durability. The outside is covered with woven 
cane, and bound in brass, while the inside is 
lined with canvas, and provided with a movable 
partition and a tray, The writing portfolio, Fig. 
7, page 373, is of smooth gray cloth, lined with 
red opera flannel. The outside is cut in one 
piece, thirteen inches wide and twenty-six long, 
which is folded into three equal parts for the two 
covers and the pocket, formed by turning one 
end over. A piece of stiff mill-board is placed 
between the outside and lining of the covers to 
give substance. A flap for the pocket is made 
of gray cloth lined with red flannel, pinked at 
the edge, and fastened in between the covers, A 
pinked strip of red flannel backed with tissue- 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Covers, Tip1es, erc.—Cross 


Stitcu Emprowery. 





paper is pasted around the edge for a binding, and 
buttons and elastic loops are used for fastening. 









































































Embroidered Border for Dresses and 
Wrappings. 
See illustration on page 372. 

Tus border for ornamenting dresses and wrap- 
pings is executed on a satin or silk ground with 
chenille and beads of self-color. The chenille is 
worked on in satin stitch, and the beads are 
either strung and sewed down in rows as in the 
leaves and flowers, or fastened down singly as 
for the stems. The ground must be backed with 
fine foundation to keep it smooth. 


Sofa Cushion with Japanese Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 373. 

Tuer top of this cushion is faced with créam- 

colored satin, decorated with embroidery in imi- 

tation of the Japanese. The irregular flowers 


Fig. 1.—Grinw’s Straw Hat.—Front.—See Fig. 3, Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Summer Hart. 

on Page 380.—({For description see Supplement.) For description see Supplement. 
possible compass. A view of the case opened 
is given in Fig. 2. In the toilette mirror, Figs. 
3 and 4, the back of the bevelled glass is cov- 
ered with leather, and provided with leather 
loops for holding brushes, ete. It turns on two 
pivots, by which it is fastened into the frame, 
which is faced with plush and ornamented 
with appliqué embroidery. The movable sup- 
port is attached to the top of the frame. A 


and leaves are executed in satin stitch in five 
shades of ore enish-blue silk, and the scrolls are 
defined by couched double lines of gold thread, 
sewed down with overcast stitches in red silk. A 
bias searf of peacock blue plush is set around 
the side of the cushion, and puffed together with 
ribbon bows on the sides. The embroidered top 
is edged with a satin frill and a thick silk cord, 
and cheniile tassels are set at the corners. 
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CLoaK For Girt From 7 TO 15 YEARS OLD, 

Cur Patrrern, No. 3462: Price, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 39-44, 


Embroidered 
Clothes-brush 
Holder. 


See illustration on 


page sis. 





Tue holder is 
made of thick paste- 
board, faced on the 
front with copper- 
colored plush, and 
lined and backed 
Fig. 2.—Monocram. with velvet paper, 
Waite Emproiery., The plush on the 

front is decorated 

with embroidery, 
the large flower in pink silk of three shades, 
with the centre crossed with gold thread, the 
bud in reddish-purple silk, and the leaves and 
stems in seyeral shades of olive green. The 
back of the brush is faced with plush. 


Bordered Percale Dress. 
See illustration on page 372. 

Tus dress, which is made of blue percale 
with a printed border, consists of a skirt with 
deep side-pleating trimmed with bands of the 
border, an apron over-skirt which forms a deep 
point at the middle of the front and is looped 
high on the sides, and a box-pleated blouse. 
The latter is confined by a ribbon belt at the 
waist, and ribbon bows are on the sleeves, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Casnmere Dress with Vetvet Rissox.—Back anp Front.—Cvt 
Parrern, No. 3460; Basque, Over-Sxirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents eacn; Cape, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 28-38, 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Covers, Tipies, erc.—Cross 
Stirch EMBRomweEry. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. 8S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. It has 


a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be fornd un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joan Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





SWEET BREATI.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach purified and strengthened. Agreeable 
and refreshing. Use Dr, Jas. X. Knight’s Stomach 
Powder. By mail, 50 cents. P.O. Box 1585, N. Y. 
Crittenton, Agent, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y.—[Adv.]} 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine, Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-(Adv.] 





Caswett, Massry, & Co.'s Effervescent Grape Saline 
purifies the blood, regulates the bowels. 1121 Broad- 
way and 578 5th Ave. T5c, per bottle.—[ Adv.) 





Tur Famovs Lantacur Faor Pownrr is used much 
more extensively than any other preparation. Its pow- 
er to give a brilliant complexion is marvellous.—[ Adv. } 





ADVERTISHMEIN'1'S. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


fe CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
paration of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excclient article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W.BAEER & CoO., 


___ Dorchester, Mass. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 


E. L. SEELYE, Prop. Lake George, wm A 


THE CARLTON, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Open June 2. 
Accommodations strictly first-class. Reduced rates 
June and Sept. B. M. CHAMBERLAIN, Proprietor. 
No Disappointment. 








No Waster. No Trovexe. 








PESO ORD CEOS OD]! re A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 
yf ; Hi The most Delicious and 
. I fi the most Popular Mayon- 
te. aise for all kinds of Salads, 
\ Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
" Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
D RE SS | N @' offered for sale. 
ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, ery: and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. ©. Box 1654, New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sore By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK i« now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 














THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
| (trade-mark) comes in every 
— style, and is itively 
{ Poriealied as a frontal coiffure. 
Ho illustrated catalogue mailed 
‘free. Heuer & Gu urn, 73 East 
18th St., near Bway, N. Y. City. 






SHOPPING FOR ALL, | 


= every description. Also, orders taken for easton 
resamaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRQINIA 
t BREWSTER, 203 West 25th Street, New York, 





TESTED AND NOT FOUND 
WANTING. 


Trirty years of close observation and study 
have convinced us that the science of medicine 
needs some great vitalizer adapted to the widest 
range of diseases, yet thoroughly practicable. 
For a long time we sotight it in electricity, but 
for the masses that is dn uiitamed colt—service- 
able if it can be properly used, In the nature 
of the case, no drug can ever meet the require- 
ments, Four years of experiment have led us to 
believe that it is found in the Compound Oxygen 
of Drs, Starkey & Palen. 

As we have been so severely condemned for 
advertising this article so largely, we submit the 
following facts to the judgment of our readers, 
and also to answer the numerous letters of in- 
quiry that reach us concerning it. 

We have personally tested Compound Oxygen 
in forty-one cases, with the following results : 

Class I. Cases recognized from the outset as in- 
curable: One uterine, three consumption, one 
diabetes, advanced stage; all greatly relieved. 

Class II. Cases deemed as possisty curable: 
1. Deranged several years, excessive nervous- 
ness; much improved.—2 and 3. Bronchial con- 
sumption; one nearly cured, the other greatly 
helped, but the disease rendered fatal by an acci- 
dent.—4. Bronchitis, one lung useless ; cured.— 
5. Constitutional debility, life-long; improved.— 
6. Consumption; cured.—7, Confirmed and in- 
creasing hallucinations ; cured.—8. Neuralgia of 
optic nerve, gastric irritation, great nervous pros- 
tration; abandoned for want of proper instruc- 
tion while at a distance. 

Class III. Cases deemed probably curable: 1. 
Bronchitis and hay fever; bronchitis cured.—2. 
Gastric fever and prostration, inability to recu- 
perate; cured.—3 and 4. General debility; great- 
ly benefited. — 5. Kidney disease and nervous 
debility ; “life saved.”— 6. Persistent and har- 
assing cough; cured. —7. Cough of 12 years’ 
standing; cured.—8. Lung and heart disease; 
lungs cured and heart much improved.—9. Ob- 
stinate cough ; cured.—10. Consumptive tenden- 
cies and cough; eured.—11. Cough and sperma- 
torrhea; cough cured.—12. Nervous debility; 
eured.—13. Sciatic neuralgia, nervous prostra- 
tion (life despaired of); cured.—14. Consumptive 
decline; “saved.” —15. Bronchial and gastric 
irritation and extreme nervous prostration (life 
despaired of, could only take oxygen three sec- 
onds); cured.—16. Nervous debility and uterine 
troubles; greatly relieved. —17~20. Overwork ; all 
helped immediately, though continuing the work. 
—21. Uterine difficulties, extreme nervousness 
and hallucinations; appetite improved immedi- 
ately, but treatment unwisely abandoned lest it 
should increase stoutness. — 22-24. Treatment 
not properly used.—25. Nervous debility from 
over-study; helped. — 26. Debility, difficulty of 
breathing, strong hereditary consumptive ten- 
dencies; debility partly overcome, difficulty of 
breathing cured (still under treatment), — 27. 
Liver complaint of many years, and nervous de- 
rangement; liver decidedly better. — 28. Lung 
disease aud dyspepsia; improved, but frequent 
absence from home interferes with the treatment. 

It should be observed— 

Most of these were cases in which physi- 
cians and other remedies had failed. 

2d. Many of them were chronic. 

3d. In 88 of the 41 cases only one treatment 
(2 months) was used, and in no case more than 
two, 

4th. Many of the cases reported relieved or 
helped would undoubtedly have been cured by 
further treatment, but financial reasons prevent- 
ed. A number are still under freatment. 

5th. This statement of results is accurate to 
our personal knowledge. 

6th. These embrace all the cases under our 
own direction, instead of being culled, as ordi- 
nary testimonials are, from hundreds or thou- 
sands of experiments. 

Knowing these facts, and knowing moreover 
that, according to the reports of a large Life 
Insurance Company of causes of death of its 
members during six months of the present year, 
every fourth person died of lung disease (and 
these, too, all selected lives), we should deem our- 
selves false to the interest of our readers, and 
traitors to humanity, if we failed to make known 
such a boon for the suffering. 

Now, if the Baltimore Methodist, or The Pio- 
neer, can produce from the records of any physi- 
cian of any school, or from the history of any 
proprietary remedy, achievements equal to these, 
we proffer our columns for a like publicity ; still 
the fact will remain, that they have maligned this 
agency of eure without adequate investigation of 
its merits, Prejudice and pre-judgments are as 
poor helps to editorial consistency as elsewhere 
in life. 


We copy the above from The Whispers of 
Peace, published by Rev. 8. H. Platt, A. M., at 
Southampton, N. Y. Mr. Platt has been using 
Compound Oxygen for some four years, and 
during that time has tested it in forty-one cases, 
the results of which he has voluntarily given to 
the public in his paper. Mr. Platt is well known 
among the Methodists, to which denomination he 
belongs, as a truth-loving and conscientious man. 
No question can therefore lie against the fair- 
ness of his report. The Compound Oxygen 
Treatment can be obtained only from Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
Their treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving a 
history of the discovery, nature, and action of 
this remarkable therapeutic agent, and contain- 
ing a large record of the surprising cures which 
have been made during the last thirteen years, 
will be mailed free to any one who will write 
for it. 





**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





ISFIGURING " Hamors, shinettetiaa Siagitons, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepies. 
Coriovra Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, neg d allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curiocra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cortioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
CuriouraA Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anv Cuxrmicat Co., Boston, Mass. 


MILLER’S 


PARANOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
Always in Stock. 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


- | 
| 
| 


MIN Fy LEX|BL E 

372 BROA DWAY,N.Y. | 

$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certain] aK not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffare. have 
“ Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtey in 
every shade. No more front nete required or this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Kuot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 eae On receipt of 2c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD'S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York C ity. 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O. Box 2600, | New York City. 


Lady yen reca'ts |S 














Shi gad good at selling @ 
Sasnple outfit re re ailess 
City Suspender Co., Cincinnati,O 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme, Julian’s Specific is the only —" 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


trtegi aps for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail ns. 
KMERIOSN PU RCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 





REASONS 
» WHY 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING cforms italf 
in shapeto EVERY head. 
2.—Thy DO NOL HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lok, 
as al others have. 
4 3.—They canwet tear or break apart, but outwear 
wirpers some wave made, 
—Thy CANNOT WRINKLE oo SHRINK with 
Fad but keept heir shap- for ye 
5.—They donot fade as quickly, for they don't reals dressing as 
often ascthurs, 
6.— lhc y are only dressed with a WET COMB.2when they get MUSSED, 
and are known toremrin inorder for a year without r dressing. 
1 GU vt ge | EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
the mow 
8 page A dg IMPORTANT: Every lrdy can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON Riga A8 HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
they lok ten years you 
9 —As I have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratif~cd. 












RICES from gan to Ai A and Gray A at 
ane ihe most EL ASSORTM 2 
SWITCHES from PES to ao. GRAY HAI 
A RECTAL LTY. 


eware of parties endeavoring to sell 
A Waves representing them to be the 
zou V son Wave, ask a not allow any other 
enter te sell my 
SEND FOR CATALOGUK 70 SMPs SOM. or 


. THOM 
No. 32 East 14th Street, 


AU BON MARCHE, 


Maison Aristide Boucicaut, 


PARIS. 


THE LARGEST, MOST CONVENIENT, MOST 
COMFORTABLE, AND BEST-ARRANGED 
NOVELTY WAREHOUSE. 


TO THE INVARIABLE PRINCIPLE 
of selling none but FIRST-CLASS 
QUALITY GOODS at the CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE PRICE must be attributed 
the CONSTANTLY GROWING SUCCESS 
of the 


Tar FroRa. 





BON MARCHE. 


All Merchandise not entirely satisfactory, 
or which does not come up to the warranted 
standard, can at once be exchanged by, or 
the money therefor returned to, the buyer. 


The BON MARCHE Warehouse counts 
among the most remarkable sights in Paris, 
and is on that very account visited by all 
strangers. Interpreters, speaking all lan- 
guages, and employees specially appointed 
for the purpose of conducting visitors about 
the premises, are at all times at the service 
of the public. 


THE BON MARCHE has no REPRE- 
SENTATIVES or BRANCH ESTABLISH- 
MENTS anywhere. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Kexsineron Emuromery, Ovrtinen Work, 
Braimine, Ero, With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for — 

Each Outfit contains if SrampinGa Partrerns, De- 
signs of Roses, Rose-Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, 
ete, Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
etc., ete. Full instructions for Stamping and Work- 
ing. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, and In- 
structions for INDELIBLY STAMPING. 

We wiil send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrara 
Stamrine Parrerns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 15e. ; ‘Calla Lily, 
15¢e. ; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 15c.; Pond- 
Lilies, 20c. 5 Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c.; Sprig of Sumach, sc. Speotar Orrrr: 


We will send ail of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
f OUR NEW PACK FOR 1s: 


Ad 


designs of Swiss Floral, Sea- 
view, Wreath, 4 


__ Address, 





_ awa ot 1 Bir etto, 
nes, ail in beautifal 





nt, Bu Summe ae aS z i s 
lors), wit! hes name in bOnw 
costly styles for 1883, 25e. pond 
“ial prizes ex ro sie, Tilustra: emia List w 3 
every orders ¢ Northford, © 





LADIES’ SHOPPING 


ee ago lad Y of many years’ experience in Dressmaking 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
strangers shopping in the city, or pure hase on order 
all goods in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commis- 
sion. Ladies can save fare, and receive perfect satis- 


faction. a@> References pe “@a Send postal card 
for circular containing full particulars. 
MISS E. BU RT, 107 E. 24th St., N. Y. City. 


“Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, __ 3 Sixt Avenvur, New York. 


NO INJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 


Gray Hair Colored in Eight Shades—Black to Golden 
Blonde. Warranted not to contain the smallest par- 
ticle of lead. Strengthens the hair and promotes its 
growth. $3 per Cause. Eugenie’s Secret of 
Beauty for the Complexion, +1 00 per box. Rice 
Powder, 50 cents; The LANGTRY and ENG- 
LISH BANG, from $1 00 to $8 00. Only harmless 
Cosmetics kept in this v7 “maa Goods sent to 
all parts of the country, C.O.T 

ARBARAN, 2 Eas 14th ‘St, cor. 5th Ave., N.Y. 


SEELEY'S #sts-s PILE PIPE 
Applies me ointment hen A Se  penes ot me ected, the 4 


in = vest ine hy gk op “y avd el > or inconve- 
immediate relief. Sold by all druggists 
(accompanied with a pack of Seeley’s "Ointment on 
which are printed the sheredients) or sent by mail for 82. 

ley’s Es ents, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet ‘Street, London, England 











SPLENDID OFFER—To introduce these Elegant 
and Fashionable Decorations,the handsomest goods 
in America, we send this lot by mail for 10c. : 1 Japanese 
Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese Tidy (floral de- 
sign, 8 colors), 1 Japanese Gossamer Handkerchief 
(lace design), and 3 Artistic Chromos. 
JAP PANESE NOVELTY UVO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





“Dr. Benson’ 's Skin Cure cured my Eczema of the 
scalp.” Jno. A. Andrews, Att'y at Law, Ashton, Ill. 








30 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


























JUNE 16, 1883. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


$83 








JOHN N. STEARNS & C0., 














OFFER THROUGH THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES OF THE 
COUNTRY A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 


Black and Fancy 
BROCADES 


In new and elegant effects ; plain and two toned 


Black and Fancy 
OTTOMANS 


Fast woven back, guaranteed not tofray, pull or slip. 


Black and Fancy 
‘SURAHS 










our spxciauty, THE ** Vel- 
Edge Surah,” WE CLAIM 18 THE CHEAPEST 
PLAIN SILK EVER RETAILED FoR $1.00. 

We challenge anybody to show an imported 
silk for less than twice the money that will 
equal the goods we make, In style, finish and 
wear, All our goods are guaranteed. 

ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THF CELEBRATED 


NEWPORT SASHES AND SCARFS. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 
DAINTY, ELEGANT, COMFORTABLE, & GRACE- 


FUL, are the adjectives qualifying our importations 
of this week, in 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
es devised for late Spring and Summer wear, 
NIQUE AND T ASTRET L DESIGNS IN 
BONNE 'S AND HATS OF OUR OWN MAKE. 
The most correct and satisfactory designs in 


Mourning Millinery, 


which is a specialty of the house, that can be found in 


IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS. 
vet 


the city, are at hand and to be made to order at 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 


Quaint conceits in Round Hats and Bonnets for 
School Girls, Misses, and Little Girls are shown in 
shapes bearing the names: THE STEEPLE, THE 
PURITAN, THE NANKIN, and the COLLOP SHELL, 
with various other CHARMING FANCIES, 

Fashionable Ladies and Gentlemen will bear in mind 
that the place at which the handsomest 

COACHING-CLUB BOUQUETS 

4 i : are to be had, is 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 

sridal Garnitures and Veils, Garnitnures for Evening 
Dresses, Bouquets de C orange , Jardinieres and Jar- 
diniere ad lants in great variet 

THE NEWM ARKET POKE HAT. 
1. LOEWENSTEIN. 





EXTRAORDINARY 


REDUCTIONS HAVE BEEN MADE IN OUR 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from 50e. and $23 
reduced from 90c. ‘and $3. 

Spanish Lace Scarfs, $1 503 reduced from $2 25. 

Black Hand-ran Spanish Fichus from $3 and 
$7 50; reduced from $4 50 and $11. 

Reai Guipnre Lace Capes, $43 reduced from $12. 


} 
Real Irish Crochet Laces, Qhe. +s 40c., 50c. per 
yard ; half value, 


Large Lot Fancy Laces at 20c. per yard; 
from 50c. 


Special Line Fancy Laces at 1Qe. per yard. 


RIBBONS. 


8 Inch All-Silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 

8-Inch All-Silk Brocaded Sash Ribbons at 95c. 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 
28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 
1783. i883. 


“ BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 
Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the best 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the great London and Paris Magazins. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put them 
on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 
fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of 
Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers, 

Ask for the BRU NSWICK., 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE’ 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York, 





reduced 








ADIES! 


Neutro-Pillene, oniy hair solvent known. Perma 


nently dissolves superfiuous hair, ag rsa Le 
ee without pain ,discoloration 
onspe ir particulars. The UNIVERSY 
GL PREPARATION CO. 602 Spruce St. Pai 
Cards,no 2 alike,for 1883,name on, 


Cc Shromo Visitin 
and Illustrated Premium List, ie. Warranted be ost 
sold. Age nts ‘wanted. L. Jones « Co., Nassau, N. Y. 











$4 {0 $94 per day at home. "Sample sw vorth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Of 23d Street. 


BLACK SILKS. 


The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00, 

BLACK SA'TIN RHADAMES —the best 
value ever offered. Present prices, 85c. to $1 50; 
former prices, $1 50 to $2 50. 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED 
SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50. 
These are 25 per cent. under regular prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL-WOOL donble-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

250 Pieces SCOTCH GINGHAMIS, at 20c. 350 
Pieces, 32 inches wide, at 2c. per yard. The low=- 
est prices these goods have ever been 
sold for are 30c. and 35c. 

Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

Iv WILL PAY YOU Tov 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Of 23d Street 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 





BEST & CoO. 





OUR RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS HAS 
MADE IT NECESSARY FOR US TO TAKE THE 
ADJOINING BUILDING TO PROPERLY ACCOM- 
MODATE OUR CUSTOMERS; AND THE SAME 
HAS BEEN CONNECTED WITH OUR STORE, 
MAKING IT THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD DEVOTED TO THE OUTFIT- 
TING OF CHILDREN. 

We believe our success is due to the fact that we 
have made the 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


A REAL HELP TO ALL WHO HAVE CHILDREN 
TO PROVIDE FOR, IN FURNISHING EVERY- 
THING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES UP TO 16 
YEARS, FROM HATS TO SHOES. THE VERY 
BEST STYLES OF RELIABLE GOODS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE— AND WITH LARGE- 








JERSEYS 





English, Bon Marché, 
$2 50. $5 00. 


The “ English” and “ Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 


| the latest styles of these deservedly popular garments 


SHOP BY | 





REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS | 


LY INCREASED FACILITIES, IT IS OUR PUR- | 


POSE TO MAKE IT A GREATER CONVENIENCE 
THAN EVER BEFORE, 


Being manufactured of an elastic cashmere fabric 
similar to that generally known as Stockinet, they will 
fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced ; 
while their elegance of shape, combined with the 
comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 
cannot fail to recommend them to all ladies of fashion 


COLORS: 


Sky Blue, Navy Blne, Terra Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
Strawberry, Cardinal, Garnet, Seal, Brown, Black, 
White, &c. 








Send exact Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. If ordered sent by mail, enclose 
Jifteen cents for postage. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 


| sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 


Mail Orders have careful attention. Cata- | 


logues free on application. 


BEST & CO. 


Nos. 60 and 62 WEST 23d STREET, 
BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVES., N. Y. 


CARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of ¢ —_ for | 


Se. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 


$i 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qualities. 


do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. 


Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. | for price-list. 


‘ Genoa Black Sik 


fancy, and artistic designs. 
TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale 
third floors. 


Department, second and 


M*®; Kk. DICKERSON’S TRUSS AND BANDAGE 

PARLORS, — Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters ; 
Belts of every description; Elastic Stockings, Knee- 
Caps, and Anklets; Improved Shoulder-Braces ; COR- 
SET, BACK -SUPPORTING BRACE. Instruments 
for all deformities. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
2 East 14th St, cor. Sth Ave, N. Y. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Being soft and a pilable. they 


For sale by all first class retailers trom $1.25 to 83.00 


per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 
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THAT RORBIO FEVER wou 

HORRID WOULD 

purl iy CouRERON Forty tiful, 
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cacy. 








is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, sheuld lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet pre paration, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


rive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 








AND WOVEN 
BROCHE 
THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. =< 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


came WIC, 





Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


t@” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. 








LE BOUTILLIER 
BROTHERS, 


Broadway and tth Street. 


A change of 


partnership took place in our business 
on the F 


lst of May, one partner withdrawing. The 
entire stock has been purchased by Mz. GEORGE 


LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining partner, who hereby 
announces that the business will be continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm name as hereto 
fore, and at the same address, 


OFFER THIS WEEK THE FOLLOWING 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


75 dozen Ladies’ Fine French Fancy 
Striped Hose, 25c. per pair. 

150 dozen Finer Quality, in 
Colors and Stripes, 37k¢. per 
worth 65c. 

150 dozen Muslin Chemises, 20 Tucks 
and Embroidered Insertion, 49c.; 
worth 75c. 

115 dozen Skirts, Tucked and Em- 
broidered, 90c. each. 


Plain 
pair; 


75 dozen Night - Gowns, 54 in. long, 
with Tucks and Embroidery, 99c.; 


worth $1 35. 


PARASOLS. 


22-in. Satin Coaching Parasols, all 
colors, $1 85; worth $2 50. 

24-in. Twilled Silk Sun U ee ot 
Natural and iaaastied Handles, $1 8 
worth $2 60. 


Keep in constant communication with us 
us of all your wants, small or large. It will be profit- 


able to you. Mail Order De partme nt thor- 
oughiy equipped. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and I4th Street, 


Advise 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Imported Underwear in Sets and Singly; 


also, those of their own manufacture, ready- 


made or to order. Wedding Trousseaux, 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfits complete 
Misses’ Suits and Sacques. Ladies’ Silk 


and Cashmere Wrappers, Matinée and Nain 
and Em 


sook Suits with garniture of Lace 


broidery, Xe. 


Broadway and [9th St. 


EVERALL BROS., 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


DRY Goons 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly «a Million to select from, 

our own buyers in the markets of the 
Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, palery, 
ancy Goods, Ladics’ Dresses, © Seale, 
fea, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
i. 8, infer- 





collected by 
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tood 
C pholatery, 

Inderwear, 
Infants’, Boye’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. 


dress 


mation, and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE a appli 
oo OOPER & CONARD, 9th & Marke lw ’ Philada. 
8 Advertisen 


“Please say where you saw this 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New Yor 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible 


contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., 
Haxrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertising 


HARPEI 
FREE Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ 


ing new set of Imported Cards, sent to any address for 
6 ets. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“OPERA BOXES.” 
Beautiful set of Imported Cards, by mail, on receipt 
of two 3c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y 


k, who wil 


for any 
whether for 
other business. 


t & BROTHERS, 


a week in your own town. Terms and % outfit 

66 free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Maine. 

“Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills cured my 
sick headache. W.W. Hubbard, Manchester, N. H. 
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VERY RARE, INDEED. 


ANTIQUARY. “HERE IS SOMETHING VERY RARE} THE IDENTICAL COLT'S PISTOLS WORN BY 
THE GREAT ROLAND, WHO WAS SLAIN AT’ RONCESVALLES BY THE TURKS,” 

CUSTOMER. “BUT THERE WERE NO PISTOLS IN THAT DAY.” 

ANTIQUARY. “I KNOW THAT, MY DEAR SIR; THATS WHAT MAKES THEM SO RARE.” 





BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVL, NO, 24: 
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FACETIZ. 

Duaine the recent visit of the Princess Louise to 
Boston a very handsome little fellow staying at the 
same hotel, who was a general favorite among the 
guests, chanced to be in the hallway one morning 
when her Royal Highness was passing on the way to 
her apartments. Fond of marble-shooting, and hav- 
ing no one to play with just then, he politely asked 
the distinguished lady, whom he did not then know, 
to have a game with him. She was so pleased with 
the charming manner of the hoy that she promptly 
accepted his invitation, ard a little time was spent in 
jolly sport. In the course of the play the little chap 
learned that his fair antagonist was a person of very 
great importance, but her exact title passed quickly 
from his mind,if indeed he caught it atall. Afterward, 
when his mamma asked him where he had been, he 
said, with a boastful shake of his head, “Oh, I’ve 
been playing marbles with the Queen of Sheba.” 

a 

A ricxep Ning-—The quart of early strawberries, 

ouinahindippesepess 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


“When I decide to go upon the stage, 

I'll make a brilliant début, I'll engage,” 

Said Tom; “and will be heralded afar, 

The latest marvel! the unequalled star! 
“Genius like mine, you know, need never be 
Upon the plane of mediocrity, 

But with a sudden glow itself displays, 

And sets the wondering firmament ablaze.” 








Said Fred, of compliments extremely chary, 
“Tis time, I think, to snuff this luminary. 

You'll nies your chance, Tom, if you longer wait: 
Already you've begun to scin-til-late |” 
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STRING MEMORY. 
“Les see. SHUGAR, TERBACKER, "LASSES, TEA, COFFEE—AN’ TERBACKER, BUT WHA'S DAT UTHER 


FINGAH GONE?” 
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“QO WAD SOME POWER THE GIFTIE GIE US,” ETC. 


THESE YOUNG LADIES ARE NOT ADMIRING Mr, JONES, AS HE VAINLY SUPPOSES, BUT ARE VIEWING 
THEIR NEW SPRING COSTUMES AS REFLECTED ON THE WINDOW PANES, 


A pessimist claims to have discovered that women 
do not marry for love nor for money, but in the hope 
of revelling in spring house-cleaning. 

iataciiiallemenaniinenss 


Yale College students are organizing a brass band. 
Thus there will be a considerable addition to the num- 
ber of college tooters, 


There is a Tennessee law which forbids the sale of 
liquor within four miles of a church. It is now pro- 
vo8ed to repeal this law, the Tennesseeans not hav- 
ng agreed as to which corner of the State they would 
set apart for their churches, 
_————_. 


Mr. R—, an Albany gentleman, about to entertain 
some friends of his bachelor days at dinner, was anx- 
ious that his little daughter, whose speeches were oft- 
en very amusing, should say something at table that 
might prove entertaining to his guests. Fearing the 
presence of three visitors might bring about the shy- 
ness that the child often exhibited with strangers, he 
took her aside before dinner, aud said: 

* Do not be afraid of these gentlemen that will dine 
with us, Katy; they are old friends of mine. And 
besides, Katy, papa has something he wants to teach 
yon to say.” 

R—— accordingly gave the child a sentence to 
learn, with instructions that she was to say it after a 
certain observation from R—— himeelf, to which her 
reply would be most apropos, Katy fell in with the 
idea, and they both practiced their respective little 
speeches until R—— was satisfied that Katy would 
manage her part very creditably. In the midst of 
dinner R—— led up to the remark for which he had 
prepared his little danghter, who was on the alert to 
come in with her reply, which she delivered to her 
father’s entire satisfaction. But unfortunately the 
child was wholly unprepared for the storm of laugh- 
ter that followed, nor could she understand why her 
father—who knew so well what each was to say— 
should be laughing as heartily as the rest. Only one 
explanation presented itself to her: she had undonbt- 
edly made some mistake. 

In the midst of the merriment her answer had cre- 
ated she heard one of the gentlemen say: “ That's 
too good to run the risk of forgetting. I must make 
a note of that. R—, she’s a prodigy.” 

The unfamiliar word “ prodigy” was the last drop 
in Katy’s cup. Deeply mortified by her supposed 
blunder, she turned her eyes, in which stood the 
tears, toward her father, and said, repronchfully, 
“Tm sure, papa, I said exactly what you told me to 
say.” 

It is needless to add that peals of laughter followed 
this announcement, 




















AN IMPRESSIONIST. 
BINKS ALWAYS WEARS BLACK GLOVES FOR THE SAKE OF ECONOMY. 

















